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In response to the request by ‘“‘Young 
Farmer” in a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD for instructions on how to make 
sorghum syrup, our Mississippi corre- 
spondent, G. H. Turner, sends us an arti- 
cle on the subject which will be found on 
page 8 of this issue. If there are others 
among our readers who can supplement 
Mr. Turner’s article we will be pleased to 
have them do so. Sorghum syrup of 
good quality has been in strong demand 
now for a number of years. The prices 
paid are such as to make sorghum a 
profitable crop if it is skillfully worked 
up. Knowledge of how to make a good 
article of syrup is greatly needed, and 
those who have this can do much good by 
imparting it to others. 

It is perhaps not out of place to empha- 
size the statements made by Mrs. Nellie 
McVey in a late issue of the RURAL 
WORLD in regard to letter writers ask- 
ing for information that is only to bene- 
fit themselves and forgetting or neglect- 
ing to inclose a stamp for the prepayment 
of postage. Hardly a day passes that 
correspondents do not write the RURAL 
WORLD for special information on some 
subject that it takes sometimes a long 
time to secure and in perhaps two-thirds 
of such cases neglect to inclose a postage 
stamp to be used in mailing the informa- 
tion they desire. While we are always 
glad to furnish even special information 
to our readers, yet it is in the aggregate 
a heavy tax to also pay the postage that 
they ought to have had the foresight to 
inclose. No one should be blamed for not 
replying to a letter where information is 
wanted unless a postage stamp is inclos- 
ed. If one gives the time and stationery 
it is all that should be expected, and he 
should not be called upon to pay money 
out of his pocket for postage stamps in 
addition. 





THE SHADE PROBLEM. 





What does look so scorching on a hot 
summer day as 4 farmhouse that is tree- 
less, vineless and porchless? Moments 
that could be taken for rest, when teams 
are feeding or given needed rest are most 
uncomfortably spent by their owners, be- 
cause no shade of tree or vine affords 
protection from the burning sun. Where 
houses are small and wood or coal is the 
fuel provided for cooking, the house does 
not afford many comfortable resting 
spots. Then, too, the farmer, being ac- 
customed to outdoor life, the heated air 
of the house is stifling and but little, if 
any, relief from excessive heat is found 
in the house. When actively engaged in 
any labor, we are not so markedly con- 
scious of bodily discomforts, though their 
effects are telling, and unless the physical 
man is properly recuperated during ces- 
sation from labor disastrous results will 
follow. 

Trees and ‘vines cost more in the 
care and labor expended in their planting 
and after culture than they do in cash 
outlay. The woods in any vicinity will 
furnish trees and vines that will give 
abundant shade for any home, if one feels 
that he has not the means to spend for 
hursery grown stock. 

Then, too, a farm home that has at- 
tractive shade trees intelligently located 
has a greater financial value. Purchasers 
of farm homes will pay more for a farm 
that has well grown trees and handsome 
vines, even if the buildings are not so 
fine, than for one even with a finer house 
and a larger barn if the trees are lacking. 
These latter mean time, and this factor 
in home making is not to be purchased, 
the valuable results it brings must be pa- 
tiently waited for. Houses and barns are 
only questions of money—he who has it 
can soon erect them, but the graceful 
elms, the magnificent rock maples and 
the like are the product only of time and 
patient care. Hence the importance of 
siving the shade question businesslike 
attention. Farmers simply cannot afford 
to ignore shade trees. 

Pleasing resting places, when the labors 
of the day have ceased, where the fam- 
ily may congregate, and where lighter 
tasks can be performed, bring a satisfac- 
‘ton that means so much in life's success. 
We saw recently a yard containing a 
number of large trees in which were a 
number of very old wooden chairs and 
Several swings, all painted white. The 
effect was cool and refreshing. We al- 
most wanted to invite ourselves in. We 
have seen chairs of the same style dis- 
carded and used for kindling because they 
needed a little repairing. We now real- 


year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
This 
is below the actual cost of the paper. 


scribers. 


new subscribers on the same terms. 


But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 
on our list for 1900. 








struction, at least want of wisdom in 
knowing how to make the best use of 
what seemed useless. View your own 
stores and see if what is regarded as no 
longer usable in the house can’t add to 
your comfort under the trees, but above 
all, resolve that another season shade 
trees shall have the needed attention. ~ 


FRIENDLY CRITICS. 








Our Lawrence County, Tenn., corre- 
spondent, Mr. P. 8. Garman, has at least 
succeeded in calling out the defenders of 
Tennessee. Out of this may come much 
good to the state. On page 2 of this issue 
will be found an article by Prof. Soule 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Knoxville in which it is clearly shown 
how, even in the absence of native 
grasses, as noted by Mr. Garman, the 
Tennessee dairyman and stock raiser can 
supply their herds with an abundance of 
forage. Prof. Soule’s article is a valuable 
one and should have the careful attention 
of RURAL WORLD readers in all the 
states. Tennessee farmers will, we are 
sure, do well to look to the experiment 
station people for suggestions and guid- 
ance. 

On this page we present a letter from a 
Middle Tennesseean, Mr. J. C. Patton, 
who is inclined to take Mr. Garman to 
task for the latter’s implied criticism on 
that part of the state. We wish to say 
for Mr. Garman that his article most cer- 
tainly was not prompted by evil inten- 
tion. 
editor he writes: “Part of my 
letter may seem to be the product of a 
pessimist. I am not that.’’ On this page 
we present another letter from Mr. Gar- 
man in which he indicates some of the 
faults as he sees them in the methods of 
farming practiced in his section. Because 
he points out faults it should not be in- 
ferred that this indicates unfriendliness, 


ship to make faults manifest. 


county or the South. 


culture. 


well enough known. 


generally. 








Better Methods of Farming Needed. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 





in my former letter. 
our land of those 


of farming. 


be done. 


again. 





ize that this waste was, if not wanton de- 


In a letter to the RURAL WORLD 
former 


for often it is the mark of truest friend- 
Neither 
must it be assumed that the faulty meth- 
ods which Mr. G. indicates as prevailing 
in Lawrence county are limited to that 
One can go into 
almost any part of the country and find 


similar grounds for criticism. If it were tion in detail should be sufficient to sug- 
not so there would be little need of agri-| ¢..+ the line of thought needed to work 
cultural colleges, experiment stations, 


state and county fairs, farmers’ institutes 
and other means for improving our agri- 


We trust the farmers of Tennessee who 
know of and appreciate the good agricul- 
tural features of that state will not be 
backward in proclaiming them. The state 
has these in abundance, but they are not 
The same is true 
of Missouri, of Arkansas and of the South 


SUGGESTIONS TO TENNESSEEANS. 


In this paper 
I write part of the “more anon’ promised 
That we must rid 
troublesome pests, 
“saw” brier and sassafras, is a fact pat- 
ent to every thinking farmer, that is, if 
we would successfully grow the crops of 
grass and grain that we desire and need. 
To do this we must change our methods 
Instead of the hap-hazard 
“cut and kiver” style of plowing we must 
have good plowing—the very best that can 
Of course, some of our farmers 
do good plowing, but many do not. Plows 
are not kept properly sharpened—not a 
favorable comment on the intelligence of 
the husbandman. Then the weeds are not 
properly turned under, so that in a few 
weeks after plowing the fields are green 
This must be changed if we would 


succeed. It is true that thorough plowing 


grass or grain. You northern farmers may 
laugh to see this thought preseyted in one 
of the leading agricultural papers of the 
country at this late (7) day. But you 
should remember that we are in the South 
and that it is in the interest of the south- 
ern farmer that I write. The farmer in 
the North who is not familiar with the 
conditions that confront us here can not 
realize the pressing necessity of reform 
in general farm work. 

Next in importance is the manner in 
which we manage our live stock. Practi- 
cally all of this is run at “loose ends.”’ 
The horse seems to be the exception to 
this rule. Most farm horses are fed and 
treated well—a great credit to our south- 
ern farmer. But cattle and sheep are not 
generally well cared for during winter and 
in spring are turned out to shift for them- 
selves the rest of the year. 

The first change required along this line 
is to fence our farms. In my opinion no 
farm pays the owner for staying on it who 
will not or cannot afford to fence it, The 
next need is to reduce our stock to that 
number which the farm will sustain, and 
no more. 

Then the question comes as to the kind 
of stock to keep, so we may have pay for 
feed and work. Last winter I fed two 
head of young cattle corn at 50 cents a 
bushel and shredded fodder at $10 a ton. 
When quite fat I could get but $2 per 100 
pounds gross. As grass cattle usually go 
into the market at 2 cents per pound gross 
our buyers insist that they must buy grain 
fed cattle at the same price. Any one 
can readily see that the large figures go 
on the wrong side of the balance sheet. 
So we turn our attention to sheep. 
These, properly managed and cared for, 
will yield a nice profit, and are a help in 
cleaning up the farm and at the same time 
do an important part in fertilizing the soil. 
I believe they have no equal, except it be 
the goat. 

I strongly incline to the opinion that a 
flock of sheep, corresponding in number 
to size of farm and number of fields, will, 
in two to five years, clean up our foul 
land and meanwhile greatly increase the 
fertility of the soil. 
Next? Stock peas. 
Lawrence Co., Tenn. 


P. 8S. GARMAN. 


COMMON SENSE SCIENCE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Farmers’ in- 
stitutes and experiment station bulletins 
have given rise to a new class of farmers 
and planters, and they may well be called 
common sense book farmers. Not that 
they farm with a tool in = one 
hand and a book in _ the _ other, 
but that they think over the 
results of scientific investigation as given 
at institutes and in bulletins, and put the 
science of the subject in common sense 
form. The farmer or planter has no 
pressing need of being a scientist himself 
so long as there are others to carry out 
this special line of work, but there is a 
very pressing need that the practical ap- 
plication of the science of the lecture or 
bulletin be understood thoroughly. 

It is not so easy as it seems to one not 
used to it to take a lot of detaiis in mass, 
and figure it out to suit local or individual 
conditions. It is practically impossible for 
the scientific agriculturist té touch pre- 
cisely the exact details of the case of any 
one farmer or planter, but a little thought 
on the part of the latter will enable him 
to understand the general point involved, 
and to figure it out to suit his own needs. 
All this applies to all branches of prac- 
tical planting, and only one particular 
point can be made here, but one illustra- 


out almost any problem. 

We will take for our illustration the 
problem of manuring or fertilization. Most 
farmers have already learned that crops, 
like live stock, are quite dependent upon 
how they are treated with respect to nour- 
ishment. Also, they know that plant food 
is precisely just so much nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid, not any one, nor any 
two, but all three, and also in certain def- 
inite proportions. It does not greatly mat- 
ter just what form of plant food is used, 
whether farmyard manure, commercial 
fertilizer, or fertilizer chemicals, so long 
as the needed plant food is there, and ina 
reasonably available form. It is to be re- 
membered that plant food is not simply 
farmyard nfanure, commercial fertilizer or 
fertilizer chemicals, but rather the nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid contained 
in them. 

This matter of being ‘‘available’’ is im- 
portant here. Available in this case means 
that the plant food in the manure or fer- 
tilizer must be in ‘such form that the 
plants can reach it and make use of it—it 
is generally understood that to be avail- 
able the actual plant food must become 
in the soil soluble in water. Now, curi- 
ously enough, almost all soils contain 
enormous supplies of plant food, but these 
are not generally soluble in water else 
they would long since have become wash- 
ed into the water courses by rains. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the plant food exist- 
ing naturally in the soil is in a very in- 
soluble form, and is consequently but very 
slowly available for the use of growing 





jand complete turning under of weeds and 





sources. 
other valleys make as good wheat as 
grows; our river and creek bottoms can't 


liberated to grow a fairly good crop. The 
planter cannot, however, depend on any- 
thing so uncertain. He must know with a 
fair degree of certainty what his supply of 
plant food will be, as it costs about the 
same to prepare the soil and seed it 
whether the resulting crop be small or 
large. A crop failure means not only the 
loss of preparation and seeding, but also 
the loss of a year's use of the soil. It is 
a safe maxim that a poor crop is more se- 
vere on the soil than a goud one. 

The next point to consider is the quanti- 
ty of fertilizer to use. Taking two very 
common crops, wheat and potatoes, the 
actual plant food required is as follows: 


Wheat. Potatoes, 

30 Bu. 200 Bu. 
per acre. per acre. 
EN Pere 57 Ibs. 69 Ibs. 
BREE sults ees cepssccre 30 Ibs 109 Ibs. 

Available phosphoric 

QUE + sis tkariscocniees< 24 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 
We know very well that crops must 


have these quantities of plant food, and 
in about these proportions comparing one 
element with another. We also know that 
all the plant food applied cannot possibly 
reach the crop. As for nitrogen, it is sup- 
posed that all good planters grow nearly 
their full needs by planting clover of some 
kind, cow peas, or Canada peas, in rota- 
tion. We have to consider, therefore, only 
the potash and phosphorite acid. Roughly, 
in figuring out fertilizer applications, both 
these elements should be at least double 
the actual requirements of the crops. The 
needs, therefore, for fair crops of wheat 
or potatoes are: 


Wheat. Potatoes. 
PTT ))—l 
BRS are 60 Ibs 218 Ibs. 
Available phosphoric 

PY | eae «ae ae eee #8 Ibs. 40 ibs. 
For the sake of illustration, we will 


suppose that only half the necessary pot- 
ash’ was “added; if the plants could not 
make good the shortage in some way, and 
a very doubtful thing at best, the crop 
must fall off just one-half. This i$ an iron 
rule in agriculture, for nature never gam- 
bles. As potash costs the planter about 5 
cents per pound, the cost of the shortage 
would be for wheat $1.50, and for potatoes, 
$5.45. This shortage may cause a loss per 
acre of 15 bushels in the case of the 
wheat, and 100 bushels in the case of the 
potatoes. This is, of course, an extreme 
statement. In actual farming one never 
gets so exact as this in any one year, but 
on the average we get exactly those re- 
sults. It is neither necessary nor profit- 
able to continue these illustrations. The 
farmer, from the above data, should be 
able to figure his individual case for his 
individual needs. 8. P. COX. 


FROM AN EAST TENNESSEEAN 





Who Appreciates the Experiment Station. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Out West I 
got used to being called the “fellow from 
where they sow wheat with a shotgun.” 
Coming back after seeing a good deal of 
the world I am becoming prouder every 
day of East Tennessee's wonderful re- 
Sweetwater, New Market and 


be excelled for corn, while back from 
their waters, clear and pure, rise in gen- 
tle swells or rugged proportions the hills, 
yea, even mountains. 


On Mount Ararat the ark rested; 
whence come all peoples. So here is 
strength and safety to the experiment 


station. Just as Noah started flocks and 
herds so it will influence farmers to keep 
mutton, sheep and dairy cows to the 
grassing of our uplands, many being ex- 
actly similar in geological formation to 
bluegrass Kentucky. 

It will be understood in the first place 
that this institution is supported by the 
United States government, that it is not 
obligated or expected to be located at 
the exact center of the state. If this 
were the case it would be necessary to 
put the station in Middle, not West Ten- 
nessee. But it is intended to co-operate 
with the agricultural department of the 
State University. How could this be 
with the latter at Knoxville and the sta- 
tion in some swamp in East Tennessee, 
where they build levees to keep out ma- 
laria? Where its workers’ wisdom and 
energy would be used up in battling for 
life and the living against microbes and 
things? In our “land of the sky” folks 
sometimes dry up and blow away, but 
never die—energy is rampant; we have it 
to throw at the birds or hunt foxes with. 
Now if there is any intention of carrying 
from University Hill Drs. Dabney and 
Jordan, Profs. Soule, Keffer and all the 
rest, our “small fruit” friends will find 
East Tennessee both nearer and hotter 
than Alaska. To hear them refer to our 
experiment station work as being hidden 
in the mountains one would conclude that 
Humboldt is the center of the universe 
and all the world raises strawberries. 

Let us remember that West Tennessee 
is only a part of the state and no larger 
than East Tennessee; that fruit is but a 
small fraction of this state’s farm prod- 
ucts; that no station, no matter where 
located, could be all things to all people, 
and that these men in developing our 


used in promoting the industry to which 
I and many others are giving special at- 
tention, i. e., poultry. Statistics will 
bear me out in asserting this to be five 
to one greater than the entire fruit inter- 
ests of the state. It is to be hoped that 
appropriations may be made that’ will 
start some helpful experiments among a 
host of vexatious and costly problems in 
fowl raising. But it will be ungrateful in 
me to overlook the good already gotten 
from their bulletins and object lessons on 
the farm itself for my regular farm 
work just because they have not taken up 
experiments with hens, egg yields, artifi- 
cial incubating and brooding, 
have the stations in other states. 
“"Tis easier to criticise the best thing 
superbly than do the least thing indiffer- 
ently.’’ So let's throw a broad mantle of 
charity over past errors and determine to 
co-operate with the present management 
of the agricultiral experiment station in 
endeavors to uplift “the oldest, most use- 
ful, most noble occupation of man’ into 
its rightful position of prosperity and re- 
spect. MAPLEHU RST. 
Russellville, Tenn. 


etc., as 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLL. This is 7:30 
p. m., June 24, 1900. Wheat harvest is over 
excepting a few shocks on a hillside. Oats 
are turning rapidly and the spring barley 
will be ready for the binder by day after 
to-morrow. 

We drilled in 19 acres of wheat, mostly 
on August broken fallow, the first days of 
October, using 4% pecks of recieaned rice 
wheat per acre and 100 pounds of 15 per 
cent acid phosphate per acre. Ordinarily 
this would have made 350 to 450 bushels of 
wheat, but we have but 200 shocks and 
will not thresh over 140 bushels of wheat. 
We sowed ten days too soon and Hessian 
fly got a good start in the fall, then the 
spring brood from the mature filles which 
developed from April 14 to April 30 in the 
most favorable of weather, did the rest of 
the damage, and we will be short at least 
200 bushels of wheat—quite a loss. 

We took out the revolving horse rake 
last Friday and tried raking the stubble 
for wasted grain, and in a few minutes 
got a large sled load; fine feed for the 
farm poultry. 

A HiNT TO STACKERS,—Let me speak 
a word to wheat stackers, when a 210- 
pound man like myself gets on a wheat 
stack and that stack gets just about 
as high as his head, the stack often slips 


thick seeding of that variety of wheat. I 
had about 20 customers, and only four fol- 
lowed my instructions; one of these had 
40 bushels per acre, another 33, another 
28, and the fourth sowed too late, but had 
18 bushels per acre, The rest sowed from 
1% to 14 bushels per acre, had slim crops 
and swore at me and my seed wheat, s« 
since that time I have not been in the seed 
line. 

This true etory has been told to a dozen 
men who solicit me to sell some seed bar- 
ley, and I really don’t want to spare a 
bushel, as I want to test it thoroughly. A 
word in its favor, and a word in caution: 


it will outyield oats in bushels and will 
weigh a half more per bushel; it will 
stand where oats will fall flat, and its 


straw is better feed, but, it must be sown 
very early in the spring; it will not do 
well on thin soll and it must be sown at 
the rate of not less than two bushels per 
acre. 

A HINT ON THRESHING.—We, the 
boys and I, had to help a neighbor thresh 
on the 28th of June; this is a little earlier 
than a machine ever started here before, 
and it is altogether too soon after cutting 
wheat. My rule is 10 days in shock and 
10 days in stack, and in the 18 years we 
have followed this rule we have never had 
a bushel of musty wheat. Of course, if 
wheat is dead ripe when cut it will do to 
stack sooner than in 10 days from cutting, 
but wheat must cure out and it must sweat, 
and if threshed out of the shock too soon 
after cutting it will sweat in the bin and 
musty wheat be the result. 


third horse, were bred in 


see, and s0 on. 


Middle Tennes- 
I could name numbers of 
animals were it necessary so to 
do to sustain my contention that Middle 
Tennessee is the place for the pursuit of 
dairying and live stock raising. 

A word more: We are not taking ad- 
vantage of our natural here, 
and doubtless the same condition exists in 
other states. Stock raising, dairying and 
agriculture needs a stimulant. 

To my mind an established state fair 
or exposition organized with the idea of 
permanency fostered and managed by its 
state furnishes the best medium through 
which to stir the masses to generous ef- 
forts in their own behalf. Such an or- 
ganization would become no more or less 
than a splendid school of observation, 
where the highest types of all breeds of 
animals could be seen and studied, where 


famous 


resources 


the great display of labor saving ma- 
chines would be on exhibition, and where 
the practical results of the labor of the 
state experimental station can be dis- 
played for study, thereby teaching the 
people at once the great value of sys- 


tematic agriculture. 

I am aware that state fair organizations 
exist and are a monument to the thrift 
and enterprise of their respective states. 
The point is to make them general. Who 
can calculate the influence of the agricul- 
tural and live stock shows of England 
on the world? With the influence of such 
organizations that island has been able 
to establish and maintain the highest 
type of every known breed of animals, 





To conclude this letter—an old Dela- 
ware miller once told me that if damp 
wheat must go into the bin, to stir it often 
and to get about 50 bricks to each 100 
bushels of wheat; soft brick are best; lay 
them in the sun and let them get as dry 
and hot as the sun will make them, and 
bury them in the bin of wheat; let them 
remain a day, take them out dry and 
heat as before and put them back again; 
they will draw the dampness from the 
wheat in a very few days; this is another 
item worth knowing. Cc, D. LYON. 

Brown Co., O. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
Was the Home of Star Pointer, Land- 
seer’s Fancy and Other Noted Animals 
—A State Fair Needed. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: My attention 
has been called to an article in your is- 
sue of June 20 headed “From Middle Ten- 





out a course of sheaves. When the first 
sign of slipping is seen, draw a common 
binder twine around the stack twice, once 
on the butts of the top course and once 
around the butts of course below it, this 
will hold the slip until the stack is up 
and the center weight holds the slipped 
sheaves tight; leave the twine on until the 
stack settles. 

This plan is original with me, I have 
tried it several times, and the idea is 
worth five times the annual cost of RU- 
RAL WORLD. 

THE LIE SPROUTED AND BORE 
FRUIT.—How commission men will lie to 
get to sell goods, here is an instance: Last 
March I was in Cincinnati, and, needing 26 
bushels of seed oats for myself and a 
neighbor, I went to a dealer whom I have 
known for 25 years; I let slip the fact that 
I did not want Iowa seed—it ripens too 
late here—when Mr. Dealer said, ‘Joe, go 
get a sample of those Central Ohio oats.” 
Joe got the sample; it was nice and clean; 
I bought and the oats were up to the 
sample, but the crop shows considerable 
two-row barley and a little flax, and I will 
bet a nickel that the seed came from 
Iowa or maybe Dakota. The crop is all 
right and I am not kicking, but barley and 
flax are not general crops in Central 
Ohio, and I will not depend much on that 
man's word hereafter. 

TO KEEP RATS AND MICE OUT OF 
SHEAF OATS.—This year we will thresh 
about 100 bushels of oats, something un- 
usual about here; we raise them only for 
sheaf feed as a rule, but have more clover 
hay than usual, and 100 dozen of sheaf 
oats are enough for our use. 

Remember, that peppermint or spear 
mint scattered among the sheaf oats in 
the mow, using it in plenty on the sides 
and at the edges on the bottom will do 
much to keep mice out of the mow. This 
I have generally found to be a perfect 
success in about 10 or 12 years’ test. Some 
one says to lightly dust about each third 
layer with air-slaked lime; the lime will 
not injure stock and mice will not go into 
the mow, but we will use mint. 

The threshed oat straw and the beard- 
less barley straw will go into the barn for 
feed, and the wheat straw will go into a 
neat stack in the upper barn yard. We 
prize our straw, and, like your correspond- 
ent of some weeks ago, have never found 
the windstacker to do as good work as 
careful men under a common stacker. 

THE BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY | 
is a wonder; it was the intention to feed it 
in the sheaf, but the wonderful outcome 
in the oat crop has made that unneces- 
sary, so we will thresh it and will sow 
from 6 to 10 acres next year. I never raise 
seed for sale now, and will give my rea- 





great, leading agricultural staples, wheat, 
corn, forage crops and grasses, dairy and 





son: Ten years ago I had a yield of —; 
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Where Sassafras, Saw Brier and 


nessee, 

| Sedge Grass Grow,” from the pen of 
|Mr. P. 8. Garman of Lawrence county. 
{While I feel sure that the article was 
| snemated by no evil intention, I differ 
!with the writer and ask space in your 


paper to reply. The county of Lawrence 
forms a part of the rim of the great basin 
of Middle Tennessee. It has been said 
by an eminent authority on Tennessee's 
resources “that the formation of Law- 
| rence County seems to have originated in 
a desire by other counties to lop off the 
barren from the more fertile.” 

I disclaim any desire to disparage that 
county other than by comparison with its 
more favored sisters. The great Giver 
of all things has not left it without its 
Its valleys are rich and, I 


attractions. 
am told, grow the cereals well. 


While the 


high ground, popularly called barrens, 
produce sedge grass, sassafras, briers and 
wild peas, it is an enticing land to the 
herdsman to carry his cattle and sheep 
to graze through the summer and fall 
months. To the sportsman it offers a fine 
field, for the hunting of deer or for fish- 
ing for bass in the beautiful streams that 
intersect it. The natural growth of this 
land could be displaced by clover, orchard 
grass and other forage plants to be sug- 
gested by our experiment stations if per- 
sistency is applied in that direction. 

As I before stated, it is a part of the 
highland rim of the great basin. The 
counties of Giles, Lincoln, Marshall, 
Maury, Bedford, Williamson, Davidson, 
Cannon, Rutherford, Wilson and Sumner, 
lying north and east of it, and having in 
the aggregate about 3,700,000 acres, form a 
large part of the basin. 

Statisticians say that there is no crop 
that grows above the 35th parallel that 
does not mature in some part of this fa- 
vored section. 

Here are to be found the red cedar, ash, 
oak, poplar, maple, elm and hickory grow- 
ing beside the magnolia. From the hill- 
sides burst out perennial springs of pure 
water. Here are to be found many thous- 
and acres of woodland as yet untouched 
by the plow, furnishing abundant pas- 
ture of bluegrass that came unaided by 
man only in so far as he cleared suffi- 
ciently to admit the sunlight. 

Why then is it not a natural home for 
every kind of live stock and necessarily 
a most advantageous section for the pur- 
suit of dairying? The great excellence of 
Tennessee animals has been demonstrat- 
ed in competition with the world. In the 
county of Maury the Jersey cows, Land- 
seer’s Fancy and Bison's Belle, made 
their year’s tests, which were unequaled 
at the time. There, too, Ethlieel II. made 
a week's test of 30% pounds at two years 


of age, and which I believe stands at 


and has been able to furnish to the young- 
er countries their foundation stock. Be- 
being instructive to the masses, 
such organizations will tend more than in 
other means to strengthen the brother- 
hood of farmers and stock breeders by 
bringing them into closer communion, 
Tennesseeans can teach the remainder of 
the world some things, and I am_ sure 
they can learn lots from the farmers of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and other states. 

In my humble opinion such an organ as 
the RURAL WORLD can find no better 
work for the advancement of the masses 
of the rural districts for which it stands 
the champion than by persistently advo- 
cating the permanent organization of 
state fairs. The idea is not chimerical, as 
is amply illustrated in the life and influ- 


| sides 


ence of similar organizations in older 
countries. Every state has its in- 
stitutions of learning. Then why 


school of observation for 
the farmer? It has also its homes for the 
afflicted, poor and helpless. It might be 
that by adding this one other institution 
and opening to its husbandmen a broader 
view of their world and its doings, it 
would be the source of new hope and re- 
| newed energy to many a weary worker 
who otherwise might fall a care and bur- 
den. Who knows? J. C. PATTON 
Williamson County, Middle Tennessee 
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A PURE SEED LAW WANTED. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: When sowing 

field to clover last year I ran out of 
seed and had to order more by mail. Hav- 
ing a corner of about four acres left, I 
mixed timothy, red top, red clover and 
alfalfa and sowed the mixture on that 
piece of land as an experiment to see 
which was best adapted to that kind of 
soll. I got a little of each and a good 
deal of a kind not down on the program 
and that was yarrow—good, big, thrifty, 
healthy yarrow. Having had some experi- 
ence with this weed back in “Old Vir- 
ginia,”’ I did not want to have it on this 
ground, neither did I want to cut it with 
the grass and thus scatter the seed over 
the farm in the manure nor sell it to my 
neighbors and spoil their fields. So John 
and I drove the team and wagon into the 
patch and proceeded to pull it up and pile 
it on the wagon. As the yarrow piled 
higher and higher on the wagon, and as 
the sun grew hotter and hotter (% deg. 
in the shade), and our fingers grew sorer 
and sorer, and our thirst got thirstier and 
thirstier (we did not expect to be gone 
more than two hours and did not take any 
water with us, and were a mile from the 
house), our thoughts ran thusly: 

“The man who would harvest and put on 
the market such foul seed ought to have 
to sow the same seed in his own field and 
scratch it in by dragging an old turkey 
gobbler over the field by the tail, and then 
himself be turned into a billy goat and 
have to live in that same field for seven 
years without water.” 

I make a motion that we have a pure 
seed law, letting the coil oll inspector in- 
spect all seed put upon the market. Let 
him be a man of snap and vinegar, and 
not a broken-down, dead-beat politician. 
This inspector should jointly with the 
dealer and producer be held responsible 
for all damages caused by foul or adul- 
terated seed. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 





In order that the farming industry may 
be raised to its proper place, as head of 
all others, it is necessary that the farmers 
themselves should think more of it and 
give it increased attention. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


SKIM MILK HAS A VALUE. 

That skim milk has a value, as suggest- 
ed by Mr. Daggett of Wisconsin on this 
page, which should be reckoned in esti- 
mating the profitableness of cows, is be- 
yond question. This is particularly the 
case in this western country where pig- 
raising and calf-raising are important 
features of every well-managed dairy 
farm. 

The omission of the skim milk factor 
from Prof. Haecker's figures was noted 
by a Kansas reader of the RURAL 
WORLD, H. N. Holderman, in our issue 
of June 27. Mr. H. had also detected an 
error in the figures presented in the bul- 
letin, by which the cows of one set were 
not credited with as much milk by 2,117 
pounds each as they should have been. 


THE DAIRY BELT. 

Not many years ago one heard much, 
when the dairy industry of the United 
States was under discussion, of the “Dai- 
ry Belt.” When this expression first 
came into use and one understood that it 
was descriptive of that section of the 
country wherein the conditions were re- 
garded as being more favorable for dairy- 
ing than elsewhere, and then asked, 
Where is the “Dairy Belt?’ he would be 
told that it began somewhere in northern 
New England, became most pronounced 
in Vermont and extended into York state. 
Later it was reluctantly conceded that it 
extended as far west as the Western Re- 
serve in Ohio, but beyond that it could 
not possibly go, for the conditions were 
such that a high quality of butter and 
cheese could not be made. The West—that 
is the country westward from Ohio, New 
York and New England—lacked the right 
kind of grasses and water to make dairy- 
ing successful. But what have the years 
wrought? Instead of the center of the 
dairy interest being near the Hudson river 
it is now in the trans-Mississippi country, 
the state of Iowa leading the van in ex- 
tent and value of dairy products. And 
now the “Dairy Belt" spams the continent 
and is rapidly extending southward to the 
Gulf. 

In the RURAL WORLD of June 0 a 
correspondent, Mr. P. 8. Garman, of 
South Central Tennessee, expressed the 
opinion that it was a mistake to regard 
Tennessee as being well adapted for dai- 
rying because of the lack, in his section 
at least, of good grasses. We said the 
experiment station people would probably 
be able to overcome that difficulty either 
by the introduction of grasses that would 
meet the need or by indicating what soil!- 
ing crops could be grown to advantage 
for dairy cow feed. On this page Prof. 
Soule discusses the subject of “Soiling 
Crops,” and the article will be read with 
interest not only by Tennessee farmers, 
but by those of all the southern states. 

We are glad, indeed, to know that the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Tennessee are determined to aid in devel- 
oping the dairy industry of that state. Not 
only Tennessee agriculture, but that of 
the entire South will be greatly benefited 
thereby. 


THE BILTMORE FARM DAIRY. 

Our Washington, D. C., correspondent, 
Mr. 8. F. Gillespie, sends the article which 
appears on this page and which, we are 
sure, will be read with much interest. It 
was written by Mr. N. J. Steed, of North 
Carolina, and published in the Asheville, 
N. C., “Gazette.” 

Whether or not Mr. Vanderbilt gets sat- 
isfactory returns in dollars and cents for 
the $80,000 which he is investing merely in 
dairy buildings, the public will get large 
good out of the investment, for there are 
many facts of great value in reference to 
the proper handling of cows and their 
product, which will doubtless be devel- 
oped in the conduct of an establishment of 
that magnitude and character. 

This is only one of the many ways in 
which Mr. Vanderbilt is making his great 
fortune of large public benefit through his 
lavish expenditures on the Bilimore cs- 
tate. 


POUNDS, NOT GALLONS. 

In another column there is an item of 
news which we reprint as it appeared in 
one of our daily papers. It tells of the 
recent death of Rose, a famous cow 
owned by the Wisconsin University. Fa- 
mous she certainly would have been were 
it true, as stated, that she gave 10,163 
gallons of milk in a year. The reporter 
evidently got mixed and wrote “gallons” 
when he should have written “pounds.” 
But mistakes will occur even in the best 
managed papers. 


EXPORTING BUTTER. 





Men in the butter trade with a practical 
turn are just a little perplexed as to why 
the government is making such strenuous 
efforts to introduce our butter into foreign 
markets, where butter brings less than it 
does at home, says the “Farm, Stock and 
Home.” Exporters have long since 
dropped western separator extras for the 
simple reason that foreign markets will 
warrant paying only 15% to 16 cents for it. 
However there will be no harm in giving 
some of the best English markets a taste 
of some of our western butter, so they 
may understand that the kind that has 
been exported heretofore is not western 
creamery goods. The only butter that we 
ean afford to export is “store butter,” 
which is taken in trade by the couatry 
and village stores, shipped to commercial 
centers where it is sorted, reworked and 
goes into the market under the nime of 
“Jadles,”” and is not calculated to give our 
butter a very high standing in foreign 
markets. Denmark sells her best butter 
and keeps the poor grades at home for 
domestic consumption, while the people 
in the states as a rule eat the good butter 
and leave the poorer grades for cxport. It 
may be a good plan to give foreigners a 
taste of our good butter, so they will 
know where to get it when they will feel 
able to pay as much or more for it than 
our people do. 


‘A Miss is As 
Good as a Mile.” 


If you are not entirely well, you are ill. 
Illness does not mean death's door. It is 
a sense of weariness, a ‘‘ tired feeling,”” a 
life filled with nameless pains and suf fer- 
ing. In 90% of cases the blood is to blame. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Nature’s corrective 
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TENNESSEE AS A DAIRY STATE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue of your esteemed paper, a gentle- 
man takes Dr. Dabney to task for saying 
that this is a dairy country. The little ar- 
ticle that I enclose you on “Soiling Crops” 
will give you some idea of the possibili- 
ties of producing green food for milk pro- 
duction in Tennessee. I have never seen 
a country that offered greater advan- 
tages for dairying, and I have seen sev- 
eral of the best dairy states. Last b’riday 
Il was on a large dairy farm in East Ten- 
nessee and saw a spring running three 
million gallons of water per day. On ahis 
same farm there are five other springs, 
some of them nearly as large as the one 
mentioned, These springs are common all 
over this state, and as the water t:om 
most of them comes out of che ground at 
a temperature of between 50 and #0 ce- 
grees F., with a well constructed spring 
house, they enable the farmer to dispense 
with the use of ice. 

It is true that some of the grasses of 
Pennsylvania and other states will not 
do weil here, but it is certainly true that 
others van be found that will take their 
place, but supposing that no grasses cau 
be found that will do well, if we can 
grow all the soiling crops we need and all 
the foods we need for ensilage, are we Pot 
pretty well fixed for the dairy business? 
Some of the people who come from the 
North to this section think that they can 
follow the practice of the northern states. 
This, of course, can not be done. A man 
must adapt himself to his new environ 
ments if he hopes to succeed. 
I am glad to say that our Board of 
Trustees fully recognize the importance 
of dairying in this state, and to this end 
have recently authorized the construction 
of a dairy school building which, with tie 
equipment, will cost something over $,!«x. 
This makes the University of Tennessee 
a pioneer in this work in the southvastern 
states, and I believe that this schosl w:'! 
be able to do a class of missionary wurk 
for dairy enterprises that will bring 
wealth and prosperity to many of the 
farmers of this state. 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Agricuiturist. 
July 2, 1900. 


Knoxville, Tenn., 


SOILING CROPS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State Experi- 
ment Station has been making a study of 
a succession of soiling crops best adapted 
to Tennessee conditions, and finds the 
following crops of special utility: 

Winter rye and wheat are of considersu- 
ble value for fall and winter pasture and 
for green forage in the early spring. Rye, 
of course, comes on first, and must be 
fed when it is quite young, as the stems 
soon harden and the cattle then refuse to 
eat it. One objection to rye is the fact 
that it gives the milk a peculiarly strong 
odor and taste. This may be overcome 
by pasteurizing at 175 degrees F., as we 
have demonstrated here this spring; and, 
by the way, this will also remove the 
flavor of wild onions or garlic. This objec- 
tion to rye is more than offset, however, 
by its early availability as food tn the 
spring, for no matter how excellent the 
quality of ensilage may be, it is a well- 
known fact that cattle tire of it and long 
for the first green stuff of the season as 
acutely as does the human being. Not- 
withstanding the fact that our cows were 
receiving all the ensilage and pea vine 
hay they would consume, and an addi- 
tional ration of 10 to 12 pounds of mixed 
meals per head per day, the first four or 
five days on rye resulted in an increased 
milk flow of ten gallons with 24 cows. 
Rye hay has but indifferent feeding value, 
and as this crop does not make satisfac- 
tory ensilage, it must be fed while young 
or its utility is practically lost. 

Following rye we had hoped to feed the 
winter vetch, but it did not succeed well. 
The failure may be attributed partly to 
the seed and partly to the fact that the 
ground was not inoculated with the germ 
that lives in the nodule on the root of the 
verch. It has been shown that when 
vetches are cultivated on the same land 
for two or three years and the ground 
has been thoroughly inoculated with the 
free nitrogen assimilating germ that this 
crop makes a much larger growth. When 
it does succeed it furnishes a very valu- 
abie food and an abundance of it. We 
think it promises something for this state, 
but thus far our experience with it has 
not been entirely satisfactory. 
Succeeding vetches and following rye 
quite closely comes spring barley. Our 
cattle ate this with relish this year, and 
it filled in the gap between rye and wheat 
very nicely. It needs to be sown very 
thickly, say 2% bushels per acre, as the 
greatest objection to it is found in the 
lightness of the yield. Our experience in- 
dicates that it is a most excellent food 
for soiling purposes. 

After barley comes winter wheat. Our 
cows have devoured this with relish, und 
as a milk producer it has proven very sat- 
isfactory indeed. The yield is very much 
larger than that of barley and stands 
next to rye. ' 

After wheat winter oats are next in cr- 
der. The merits of this crop for milk 
production are well known, and when not 
sown too late in the fall and on well pre- 
pared land a good crop of green food can 
generally be secured. We regard the win- 
ter oat of very great value for soiling 
purposes. 

This constitutes the list of winter sown 
crops for forage to date. Canadian field 
peas are thought to have some consider- 
able value when sown in the fall, but this 
fact has to be demonstrated yet, and we 
would advise the farmers to let this mat- 
ter alone until the station makes the in- 
vestigation for them, as it will probably 
save them considerable money and labor. 
The first spring crop and the one suc- 
ceeding winter oats is Canadian field peas 
and oats, The land for this crop may be 
plowed in the fall so that it can be put in 
in the spring at the earliest possible date. 
This crop is particularly well balanced, as 
the pea is a legume and furnishes consid- 
erable protein. It is eaten with great 
relish by our cows and has a very supe- 
rior value as a milk producer. 

Following this crop comes corn broad- 


is well known to all farmers and the yicld 
secured from it is greater than that frum 
any other crop, unless it is broadcasted 
sorghum. Corn should not be fed until it 
is well advanced towards maturity, as it 
has been clearly demonstrated that it in- 
creases in feeding value as maturity a,)- 
preaches. In support of this we may state 
that a recent storm knocked down con- 
siterable of our corn when about fou» 
feet high. This was cut and fed to save 





casted. Of course, the value of this crop | 
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it, and the change from oats and peas to 
corn was marked by a loss in milk flow 
of about eight gallons per day. The land 
smntended for corn should be fall plowed, if 
possible, and as soon as the soil is warm 
enough to germinate the seed, sow at the 
rate of a bushel to a bushel and a peck 
per acre. On one-half the land which 
grew the winter wheat used for spring 
feeding, sorghum is now up and growing 
nicely. The other half will be sown with 
sorghum in a week or ten days. This to 
be succeeded on another piece of ground 
by sorghum and peas. After the oats and 
field peas are off the ground, it will be 
immediately broken and followed with 
sorghum and peas for green food. This 
crop has made the largest yield and hes 
given us better satisfaction as a green 
forage or soiling crop than any other. 
For milk production we think it is un- 
rivaled, and considering the yield and the 
fact that it withstands drouth so well, it 
is a crop that should be more largely em- 
ployed. 
After the sorghum and peas will come 
cowpeas, soy beans and teosinte sown 
separately. These crops were all sown 0” 
the land from which the spring barley 
was cut and are now up and growing 
nicely and give promise of excellent re- 
sults. 
This short resume will give the farmers 
of the state some idea of the soiling crops 
that may be successfully employed for 
feeding dairy cows or other farm stock 
through the early spring, summer and 
late fall. This little article demonstrates 
the fact that no country in the world of- 
fers greater possibilities for the growing 
of soiling crops than Tennessee. Almost 
any crop found in the category of valu- 
able farm crops can be grown here, and it 
is quite possible to carry cows and other 
stock for seven or eight months entirely 
on these soiling crops, and then not em- 
ploy more than two acres of ground to 
each animal carried over this period. Of 
course, this implies good management and 
a liberal supply of humus in the soil. 
Surely this indicates wonderful possibili- 
ties for dairy and stock industries in 
Tennessee. These soiling crops are wor- 
thy of the most careful consideration at 
the hands of our farmers, as they offer 
great possibilities in the production of ag- 
ricultural wealth, and they will also en- 
able the building up of the worn soils of 
the state in a most effective manner. 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Agriculturist. 





THE MOST PROFITABLE COW. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A well-known 
dairy paper, in commenting on the recent 
bulletin by Prof. Haecker, of the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station, in which is 
reported the results of experiments to de- 
termine cost of a pound of butter and to- 
tal cost of food, says: 

“It is the work of wise dairy papers, 
dairy schools, experiment stations and all 
the machinery of modern dairy education 
to get men who keep cows to consider the 
cost of producing butter, according to the 
cow that yields it. Here is one of the big 
secrets of making money with cows. Yet 
it is a secret that a host of farmers will 
not consider.” 

Now let us see just what Prof. Haecker 
has given us to consider. I will not go 
over all thé cows he mentions, but take 
the Jersey and leading Holstein. The 
first mentioned consumed food to the 
value of $17.89 and produced butter at a 
cost of 5.70 cents per pound. 

The Holstein consumed food to the 
value of 6.06c per pound. Now, the way the 
original article reads, and the comments 
by ‘The Dairyman” still further impress 
upon you that the Jersey cow was con- 
siderably in the lead over the Holstein as 
the most profitable cow to keep. Let us, 
however, do a little figuring and see which 
cow was really the money-maker. 

The Jersey cow consumed food to the 
value of $17.89, and made butter at a cost 
of 5.70 cents per pound. She must, there- 
fore, have made during the milking pe- 
riod 313 pounds of butter. The milk of 
the average Jersey tests about 5 per cent. 
Assuming this one to be an average cow, 
she would have given during the milking 
period 6,026 lbs. milk. Had this been sent 
to the creamery the owner would have 
had about 4,775 ibs. skim milk returned 
to him. 

The Holstein cow consumed food to the 
value of $31.56, and produced butter at a 
cost of 6.06 cents per pound. She must 
have produced 520 Ibs. butter during her 
milking period. The milk of the average 
Holstein tests about 3.5 per cent. Taking 
this one, like the Jersey, as an average 
cow, we see she must have given 14,857 Ibs. 
of milk during her milking period. Had 
this been sent to the creamery the own- 
er would have had returned to him 12,777 
Ibs. of skim milk. 

The calf from the Jersey cow would not 
have been worth over $2, while the Hol- 
stein calf would be worth at least $5. We 
keep both breeds of cattle, and I can say 
positively, that with us there is more dif- 
ference than that, in the value of the 
calves we have dropped, as we usually 
get from $6 to $7 for a Holstein calf and 
|x to $2 for Jersey calves. 





Now, let us see what each of the two 
|ecows earned during this milking period. 
| We will figure the butter as being worth 
' 90 cents per pound, and the skim milk as 
worth 15 cents per 100 Ibs.; both these fig- 





ing value of product. The account shows 








as follows: 
JERSEY Cow. 

313 Ibs. butter at 20c................-00+ $62.60 
4,775 Ibs. skim milk at 15c per 100.... 7.17 
BD, GEE achaswi --ctepbencrgnccesapseses 2.00 
$71.77 
TAG BE BOG oascpeepessescececs 17.89 
DONS PR» -« cai bbdsdennseccensses $53.88 


HOLSTEIN COW. 
520 Ibs. butter at 20c.............see00s $104.00 
12,777 Ibs. skim milk at l5c per 100.. 19.06 








R:GOUE snacese + <eiissdesiacte captaenes 5.00 
$128.05 

Less cost Of feed ............seeceeeee 31.56 
BEG . PPR: « - <dtadacde sestcvsocces $96.49 


Here we find that the cow that Prof. 
Haecker would have us believe to be the 
most unprofitable has actually earned 
$42.61 more than the supposedly more 
profitable one. In conclusion, let me say 
that the dairy writers of the day are, to 
a great extent, misleading in their teach- 
ings, as they do not seem to realize that 
the average dairyman takes their work lit- 
erally and does not stop to figure out re- 
sults for himself. 

In proof of this, will say that the most 
profitable cow in our barns last month 
gave milk that tested but three per cent 
butter fat, while the most profitable cow 
milked last year showed an average of 
but 2.98 butter fat in her milk, yet she 
made almost 600 lbs. of butter. 

So I say that our dairy journals, instead 
of continually warning the dairymen to 
beware of some pet cow that he supposes 
to be his best, on account of large flow of 
milk, had better at the same time point 


but three per cent milk is paying the 
board of two or three five per cent cows. 
Jefferson Co., Wis. H. B. DAGGETT. 


CEDAR HILL FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our potatoes 
were planted on blue grass sod and are 
looking Qne. The farm manager worked 
them with a Planet Jr. horse hoe, and our 
St. Lambert bull one day last week, so 
we should have a bully crop. Our local 
paper, in mentioning the fact, said the 
acre and one-half of potatoes at Cedar 
Hill Farm were cultivated with a horse- 
less cultivator. 

THAT SOILING CROP.—Well, boys, 
how about that soiling crop to tide over 
short pastures and the plague of flies? 
How many of you cowkeepers are fully 
prepared to keep up the milk flow through 
July and August? If you are not so pre- 
pared, when will you learn the great ad- 
vantage of being so? If you were to visit 
Cedar Hill Farm you would find our #0 
Jerseys being fed from four to six pounds 
of bran, cornmeal and cottonseed meal 
daily. The mixture is two parts by 
weight of bran, two parts cornmeal and 
one part of cottonseed meal. During the 
day the cows have the run of a blue grass 
pasture, and at night have access to rape 
pasture. When the rape is eaten off they 
will have the run of a 2-acre clover and 
timothy meadow; then later a sixteen- 
acre field of sorghum will be available for 
soiling. This rotation insures us full feeds 
for our cows during the dry months, 
which means an average flow of milk. Our 
milk record shows a daily yield of 750 to 
775 pounds of milk that tests 5.8 per cent 
of fat. Not only do we thus keep up the 
flow of milk, but at same time insure the 
coming calves to be hearty fellows. This 
is lost sight of by so many dairymen; 
they expect a half-starved, fly-plagued 
cow to yield a profit at the pail and also 
bring into the world a big, hearty calf 
that, if a heifer, will be better than its 
mother. 

SURFACE CULTIVATION.—We are 
this year practicing surface cultivation in 


well pleased with the results that the old 
shovel plows will go to the junk heap. 
The weeder and surface cultivators will 
take their places. Not only do they do 
better work, but also are easier to han- 
dle, easier on teams and leave the ground 
in much better condition for harvesting 
the crop with binder for either ensilage or 
shocked fodder. BUFF JERSEY. 
Monmouth, Il. 


ROSE, FAMOUS COW, IS DEAD. 





Madison, Wis., June 30.—The university 
farm has just lost the most wonderful 
cow in the state, and a bovine quite as 
extraordinary as Brown Bessie, the gold 
medal cow of the World's Fair. Rose was 
her name, and she was purchased by the 
university from Robert Keenan of Ore- 
| gon, Wis. In breeding she was a blue- 





pure Shorthorn stock, running back three 
generations. She was six years old. With 
the exception of her small, well-poised 
head and her short, stubby neck, there 
was nothing particularly noteworthy 
about her general appearance as a dairy 
cow. Her udder was rather deficient in 
some respects, but she had a well-devel- 
oped system of veins and milk “wells.” 
The first year she was at the farm she 
produced 10,163 gallons of milk, contain- 
ing 438.2 pounds of butter fat, equivalent 
to 506.12 pounds of butter. Last year she 
produced 585 pounds of butter at an aver- 


age cost of 69 cents per pound. She 
brought in a net profit on her butter of 
about $90 a year. Her death was due to 





ures are what are usually used in comput- milk fever. 


| out the fact that possibly the cow giving | 


our corn and sorghum fields, and are so 


blood, her parents having descended from | 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COWS 
ORDS FOR JUNE, 1900. 


In the month of June just closed 31 of- 
ficial records have been reported to me. 
The phenomenal record of the month is 
that of a three-year-old heifer at 6590.7 
pounds of*milk testing 20.822 pounds of 
butter fat equivalent to. slightly more 
than 26 pounds of butter at 80 per cent 
fat to the pound. A retest was not or- 
dered, for the very good reason that dur- 
ing her test, a portion of the time, she 
was under the eyes of Professor H. H. 
Wing, of Cornell University Station, who 
assures me that the test is beyond any 
possible suspicion of incorrectness. Sum- 
marized these tests show the following 
results: Nine cows averaging 7 years 27 
days old; 40 days after calving; milk, 
446.7 pounds; butter fat, 15.222 pounds; 
equivalent in butter, 80 per cent fat 19 Ibs. 
0.4 oz., or 17 Ibs. 12.1 oz. 85.7 per cent fat. 
Two cows averaging 4 years 1 month 14 
days old; 215 days after calving; milk 
402.2 pounds; butter fat 13.300 pounds; 
equivalent to 16 pounds 10 oz. butter, 80 
per cent fat, or 15 Ibs. 8.3 oz., 85.7 per cent 
fat. Six cows averaging 3 years 3 months 
9 days old; 68 days after calving; milk 404.1 
pounds; butter fat 13.164 pounds; equiva- 
lent to 16 lbs, 7.3 oz. butter, 80 per cent 
fat, or 15 lbs. 5.7 oz., 85.7 per cent fat. 
Fourteen cows averaging 2 years 1 month 
5 days old; 7 days from calving; milk 
279.2 pounds; butter fat 9.334 pounds; 
equivalent to 11 Ibs. 10.7 oz. butter, 80 per 
cent fat, or 10 lbs. 14.2 oz., 85.7 per cent fat. 

8S. HOXIE, 
Supt. of Advanced Registry. 


REC- 


A NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY. 





In line with the extensive building 
which he is doing both on his estate and 
at Biltmore, Mr. George W. Vanderbilt 
will build a dairy and cow barns at a 
cost of about $80,000 on the estate, every 
department of which will be thoroughly 
modern and a model dairy every way. 
Ground has already been broken for the 
foundation and the work will be pushed to 
completion and be finished in five months. 
It is located fronting the French Board be- 
low Antler hall and on the edge of the 
hill. 

Mr. George F. Weston, superintendent 
of the Biltmore farms, was seen by a 
“Gazette’’ reporter yesterday, and in 
speaking of the dairy business said that 
the last ten years has seen a total revo- 
lution in the conditions under which the 
modern dairy is carried on. This came in 
the largest cities in the north when the 
purity of the milk supply was insisted up- 
on by physicians and boards of health. 

The dangers of a milk supply not pro- 
duced under sanitary conditions are that 
it will not keep long, is hardly safe for 
infants and invalids and at the present 
day the possibility, and, in some cases the 
certainty, of the germs of contagious dis- 
ease being carried about in milk, is fully 
accepted as a fact. 

To have pure milk, it must be produced 
by healthy cows, kept in sanitary build- 
ings, where pure water and the best food 
will be plentifully provided, and be taken 
care of by cleanly and healthy milkmen, 
who have not been in contact with con- 
tagious disease. 

The result of this movement is what 
is called “certified milk.” In other words 
the herds from which the milk is pro- 
duced, are regularly inspected by qualified 
veterinarians, who have made a specialty 
of this work, and such milk is now bring- 
ing 10 to 16 cents a quart in most of the 
large cities. Dairying on these scientific 
principles is b ing a large industry, 
many dairies having from 600 to 800 cows 
under their control. 

Mr. Weston has had personal charge of 
the dairy department of the Biltmore 
farms and has taken an especial interest 
in them. It is largely due to his efforts 
and to his recommendation that the work 
can be successfully carried on in a scien- 
— and model way, that this great ex- 
penditure is to be made. 

In planning the new barns for the Bilt- 
|more farms, it has been Mr. Weston’s in- 
tention to incorporate in them the most 
, desirable and modern forms of a model 
jem stable, which shall stand as an ex- 








ample of this class of structure. 
All floors, side walls and fittings are to 
be made impervious to moisture so they 
can be washed down daily, the freest pos- 
sible ventilation is provided and ample ad- 
; mission of sunlight, and in addition the 
economy of labor has been carefully con- 
sidered, everything being made as easy 
as possible for the men, experience hav- 
,ing proved that this is the best way to 
get their duties promptly performed. 

The construction will be uniform with 
the other permanent buildings on the es- 
tate, being upon a massive rock founda- 
tion with pebble dash exterior finish. It 
has a frontage of over 300 feet, consisting 
;of what are practically three separate 
, barns, connected at the north end by feed- 
| ing pastures. The parts where the cattle 
| are kept and the parts devoted to storage, 
| cutting and grinding of feed, which are 
, Parallel, are separated by a roadway ex- 
| tending the entire length of the building, 
but can be connected by sliding partitions 
during feeding hours. A small room is 
attached to each cow-room, where the 
men will be required to wash their hands 
after milking each cow. 

One of the many novel features is a se- 
ries of subways, in which steel cars are 

_— on iron rails for the removal of all 








manure, etc., placing this part entirely 
out of sight. 

The milk is collected by a wire trolley 
overhead from which the cans are sus- 
pended and immediately taken out and 
rushed down by power to the dairy build- 
ing on the opposite side of the road and 
entirely separated from the barns. 

Whilst the capacity of the barns is only 
120 cows, about the present size of the 
Biltmore herd, the new dairy will be able 
to handle milk from 600 cows, and it is in- 
tended to stock the surrounding farms 
with Jerseys as fast as the market de- 
mands. 

The dairy consists of a main room 
twenty-six feet square, vaulted ceiling 
running up to a skylight, all of which will 
be lined with enameled tile. In this room 
the machinery. for handling milk and but- 
ter will be placed. 

A small office and receiving room for 
the milk will be on a higher level, so the 
milk moves by gravity from one machine 
to another. There is a power-room for 
running the machinery and carrying the 
milk over and will also be used for forc- 
ing cold air into the main room, which 
has been previously washed and cooled 
by fine coils. There will be a refrigerating 
plant and against this will be placed two 
cold-storage rooms, one for the dairy sup- 
plies and the other for the products of the 
poultry yards. 

The cream ripening room will be on the 
west side, so arranged as to be kept at 
a uniform temperature to secure the best 
flavor to the butter. A storeroom for ex- 
tra supplies and one for washing and 
sterilizing bottles completes it. As the 
bottles go from town they are taken 
through a series of washing tanks and 
finally are loaded on an iron car and run 
into the steam sterilizer which connects 
at the other end with the main room. It 
is taken in there and run over a compli- 
cated machine for cooling and bottling 
the milk. All of this is nearly automatic- 
ally done and performed by the first ma- 
chine of its kind brought to America. 

There is a large central steam-heating 
and power plant pehind the main barns 
and a refrigerating plant for cooling milk 
and the manufacture of ice, which Mr. 
Vanderbilt will hereafter make for him- 
self. 

Another large group of buildings will 
be begun shortly about 300 yards north of 
the dairy, on the edge of the hill, which 
will be for the accommodation of the farm 
machinery and teams, and they will have 
granaries for the storage of 9,500 bushels 
of grain. There will be reading and rec- 
reation rooms for foremen and men, 
blacksmith and wagon shops, storerooms, 
etc. 

He will also immediately start a small 
farm village. The two foreman’s houses 
are nearly complete, and the houses for 
the laborers are already planned and will 
be at once constructed. These buildings 
were all planned by Mr. Weston and are 
under his charge. They are of the same 
style as all the permanent buildings—peb- 
ble dash finish. 





HOW THE SEPARATOR SEPARATES. 


Notwithstanding that separators have 
now been in use in the country for over 20 
years, and that there are very few dis- 
tricts in which they are not at present em- 
ployed, there is still not a little lack of 
knowledge among ordinary farmers as to 
the manner in which these appliances 
work in abstracting the cream from the 
watery fluid in which it is suspended in 
the milk, says ‘Farmers’ Gazette.’’ The 
separator d for its y on the 
application of the well-known mechanical 
principle known as centrifugal force. The 
cream or butter-fat exists in the milk in 
the form of very minute globules, which, 
because of their lighter weight, float on 
the watery portion of the milk in which 
they are suspended. When the milk is 
allowed to stand undisturbed for some 
time, these globules, under the influenec 
of the law of gravity, have a tendency to 
rise to the surface and accumulate in the 
upper part of the milk. When the sep- 
arator is brought into play, however, cen- 
trifugal force is substituted for gravity, 
and it is in this way that the butter-fat 
and the watery portions of the milk are 
separated. An excellent illustration of 
the principle on which the separator 
works is afforded by swinging a bucket 
of water rapidly round the body at arm’s 
length. When so swung the bucket ex- 
ercises a very distinct pull or pressure 
upon the arm; this pressure is the result 
of the centrifugal force, which has a ten- 
dency to make a revolving body move 
away from the center of motion. The fast- 
er the pail is swung the greater is the 
pull upon the arm, and accurate experi- 
ments have shown that the centrifugal 
force increases as the square of the ve- 
locity—that is to say, if the bucket is 
swung twice as fast the pull becomes four 
times as great. If we were to put milk in 
the bucket in place of water and swing it 
very fast, the centrifugal force would pull 
the milk against the bottom of the bucket 
just as gravity does when the bucket is 
at rest, the only difference being that, if 
the bucket were swung very rapidly the 
centrifugal force would be much greater 
than gravity, and the pull on the milk 
correspondingly greater. The result would 
be that the cream would rise to the sur- 
face of the milk just as it would under 
the influence of gravity, and more rapid- 
ly in proportion as the centrifugal force 
was greater than the force of gravity. 
The earliest centrifugal separator was 
constructed exactly on this plan, the milk 
being revolved rapidly in small buckets 
by means of suitable mechanical contriv- 
ances. In this apparatus the cream could 
be raised in from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. The next step in the development of 
the machine was to replace the series of 
buckets by a bowl rotating about a ver- 
tical axis. Then followed the famous dis- 
covery of De Laval, who just 21 years ago 
—in 187$—introduced a machine for con- 
tinuous separation—that is, one into 
which milk could be run at a regular rate 
as long as desired and separated into 
cream and skim milk. Great improve- 
ments have been made in the details of 
machines since then, but the principle 
employed is still the same and always will 
be so long as the separation of the cream 
and skim milk are effected by mechanical 
means. 





CONDENSED MILK IN CHILE. 


Consul Warner writes from Leipzig, 
April 7, 1900: 

The following is the substance of an ar- 
ticle which recently appeared in the Leip- 
ziger ‘“Tageblatt:” 

The amount of condensed milk import- 
ed into Chile averages about 620,000 
pounds annually, most of which is fur- 
nished by Great Britain and Germany. 
The milk is packed in cans, four dozen 
cans to a box, each can weighing a frac- 
tion over a pound. The condensed milk 
imported from England is designated and 
known to the trade as “English.” while 


— from Germany is known as “Swiss.” 
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Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘'The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beantifully illustrated, 














LOOMIS’ 


“CLIPPER” 


Positively the standard well 
drilling machineof America! 


LOOMIS & WYMAN, 
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KEYES FARM AND Datry Co., 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 











HANDLING AND FEEDING THE SKIM 
MILK CALF. 


In response to the query: “What is 
your method of handling and feeding 
skim milk calves until six months of 
age?” the following replies are given by 
farmers: 

H. 8. Bosworth: I usually let them run 
with the cow two or three days, and then 
I take them off and give them milk for 
about four weeks, and then little by little 
I add a pint of skim milk and work them 
up by degrees on the skim milk entirely. 
I use corn and bran mixed, and increase 
the feed just as they can take it. I feed 
it dry. 

A. H. Diehl: I have no experience with 
handling skim milk calves. I have always 
patronized the cheese factory and do not 
raise calves that way. My method is to 
take the cows out of my herd that are the 
poorest and hardest milkers and are ac- 
customed to kicking. Until the calf is 
from three days to a week old I let it ko 
with its mother. I then turn the calf loose 
but keep it in the stable, letting it go to 
her in the morning, noon and night. After 
the calf is two or three weeks old it will 
begin to eat dry feed. After it is six 
weeks or two months old it does not need 
any milk. 

Mr. Priest: We take the calves from 
the cow when they are three days old and 
feed them whole milk., At the age of 
about ten days to two weeks we com- 
mence mixing sweet skim milk with whole 
milk and we gradually get them from 
whole milk onto skim milk. In a short 
time we teach them to eat grain chop 
and then when we get our calves on skim 
milk we feed them pure grain chop. 

Mr. Peak: I let them stay with the 
cow until they are four days old, then 
feed them twice a day. The main feed is 
at noon, as soon as the milk comes from 
the factory. Each calf is by himself and 
gets his own feed and no more. I feed in 
that style. 

Mr. Voepell: Usually wean the calf 
when two days old and feed new milk 
for about two weeks, and then mix skim 
milk with it. Take about one-third at 
first, and then one-half with ground corn 
or oats. Have stanchions where I feed 
them. I keep them separate. 

Mr. Clark: When the calf first comes | 
don’t let it suck the cow more than once 
I take it away immediately and give it 
new milk until it is two weeks old, and 
then put in separated milk, and at four 
weeks old we give it separated milk en- 
tirely, with shelled grain. I have fresh 
cows nearly every month in the year. 

Mr. Dickinson: I take the calf from the 
cow when it is about five days old, then 
I commence to take new milk away and 
add skim milk. This milk is fresh and 
warm from the separator, and when the 
calf is two weeks old I add bran or corn, 
depending upon what I want to raise the 
calf for. If I want to raise the calf for 
beef I feed something that will produce 
fat, and it is fed that way until six 
months old and then gradually weaned 
off. 

Mr. Feighner: I wean them immediate- 
ly from the cow, then I feed them new 
milk for about fourteen days; then I wean 
them off in the next seven days by in- 
creasing skim milk. I feed them separ- 
ately in stanchions. 

Mr. Nicolette: By feeding skim milk in 
addition to ground meal, put the meal in 
the milk and mix the preparation with hot 
water.—The Dairy Age. 








BUTTER BEING EXPORTED. 


An unexpected demand for butter from 
Great Britain has developed even at the 
high prices (so considered by many) for 
our goods. It is expected that 10,000 pack- 
ages were ship) week. One car 
load of fancy, bought at New York at 19% 
cents, was chipped —igtn Dairy Report. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eden Valley, N. Y., July 17th, 1899. 
The barrel (5 gallons) of “Shoo-Fly 
sent June 8th gave so much satisfaction t° 
my cows, as well as those of my neigh- 
bors, that you may freight another bar- 
[rel immediately. H. A. BLEY. 
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Horticulture. 


The story of the Widow Day's Pear 
Orchard, which appears on page 6 of this 
1 interest the .readers of this 





issue wil 


page. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

APRICOTS.—Will it pay me to plant an 
orchard of apricots? is asked. The hardy 
Russian sorts are said to do better than 
the old varteties. I can give my experi- 
ence here on @ hill 200 feet above the river 
on a northern slope, the soil being a pret- 
ty rich clay loam. Ten or twelve years 
ago I got 12 trees of four varieties, named 
for members of Russian royalty. They all 
grew, but one by one gave out, year after 
year, and now but two remain. One is 
half dead and the other is apparently 
sound and large enough to bear three 
bushels of fruit. In all these years we 
never got a peck of fruit from these trees. 
About two quarts were taken from the 
tree June 22; nearly every one has a worm 
in it, although we sprayed and jarred the 
trees. Now you can judge for yourself 
whether it will be advisable to plant apri- 
cots on a large scale. 

A DRESSING FOR MELON VINES.— 
About a quart of pulverized hen manure 
is a dose that will help the vines and keep 
off insects. My vines just got the stuff, 
and if it rains soon, of which there is a 
good prospect, the fertilizer will be carried 
into the ground, 

BLACKBERRY LEAF RUST.—Years 
ago I had to abandon the Kittatinny on 
account of rust, since which time no trou- 
ble has existed here, but now I notice 
some on my Eries. They will get Bor- 
deaux mixture and be dusted with a mix- 
ture of dry ime and sulphur. Anthrac- 
nose on my black-cap raspberries also 
needs attention. Where it exists on a 
small scale, I think it can be stopped by 
cutting out the bearing canes, as soon as 
the fruit season is past, and then spray- 
ing the young canes. The old wood should 
be burned up so as to prevent the rust ex- 
tending to the young shoots. This plant 
disease, like all other troubles, is much 
more common than it was years ago. 

HOW TO SAVE A BROKEN TREE.—A 
nice plum tree two inches in diameter was 
broken off about two feet from the 
ground. About one-third of the wood on 
one side is still holding the tree together, 
while the top was lying on the ground 
and still green and fresh. It has been 
propped up and will get a thick poultice 
of fresh cow dung and clay put on cloth 
and wrapped around it. A strong post 
will then be set beside the tree to which 
it will be tied, with the hope of saving it 
for at least a few years. 

LATE GRAFTING TREES.—Early 
spring is usually the time to do this work 
on trees outdoors, the grafts having been 
cut earlier and kept in a dormant state. 
This year I did most of my grafting in 
May, and in most instances the grafts to 
be put in were ready to burst the buds, 
and I never had better success. These 
grafts included apples, pears, persimmons 
and chestnuts. 

RECEIVED.—From Mr. Long of Fay- 
ette, Mo., a vial with some insects which 
are injuring his trees. They are strangers 
to me and I don’t wish to make their ac- 
quaintance. I sent them to Prof. Sted- 
man at Columbia, and when an answer 
comes Mr. Long shall have it. From J. J. 
Kiser, a little box with three large, dark 
red cherries. They were very handsome 
and of good flavor, though a little too acid 
for my taste, but superb ones for culinary 
purposes. The failure of cherries here for 
a number of years has discouraged me, 
yet I am still planting. I cannot name 
the cherry Mr. Kiser sent, but if it bears 
well, it is a valuable one. If 20 years ago 
my planting of cherry trees had been 
mainly of Early Richmonds, which, at 
tfat time, were not good enough for me, 
we might now have plenty of cherries. 
One sound tree, bearing regularly a couple 
bushels of fruit, is about the only tree 
left out ef about 60 trees then planted. 

THE CARDINAL RASPBERRY.—The 
inquiry about the variety is premature, as 
mine are not yet ripe. An account of it 
will be given in my regular raspberry re- 
port, which will appear when the rasp- 
berry fruiting season is over. 

GRAPES ARE ROTTING.—This, too, in 
spite of spraying, and from present ap- 
pearances half the crop will go. I did 
not commence early enough, I suppose. I 
had not time to sack them, The raising of 
perfect fruit these times is different from 
what it was 50 years ago. Then it was 
plain sailing, now the waters are full of 
snags, reefs, sandbars and shoals. It is 
one perpetual warfare with fungoids and 
insects, and in the battles we are often 
defeated. 

PROTECTING GRAFTS.—A recent 
storm broke off quite a number of grafts 
that had grown from one to two feet. To 
secure them take a thin. piece of wood, 
three feet long, and tie it along the limb 
on which the graft is, letting it extend 
one foot above the graft. Tie in two 
places, once at the lower end and again 
near the graft. Then with some soft twine 
tie the graft to the stick. Ten minutes 
work would have saved me no little dis- 
appointment. Immediately on discover- 
ing the broken grafts, the remainder were 
secured. They were seedless persimmon 
grafts and valued highly. Some of the 
persimmon grafts set the past spring are 
setting fruit, a thing not usual. 

June 2, the first ripe peaches were 
picked, There are but few perfect ones, 
the curculio having attended to them. I 
suppose if we want sound peaches we will 
have to jar the trees and kill the insects. 

Bluffton, Mo, SAMUEL MILLER. 


FRUIT TREES IN SAXONY. 


Vice-Consul Murphy writes from Magde- 
burg, April 9, 1900: 

According to a report published in the 
“German Agricultural’ Press,” the fruit 
trees in the province of Saxony, Prussia, 
were carefully counted in the years 1897- 
1899, and it was found that they numbered 
12,798,461. Of this total, 52.7 per cent were 
plum trees, 19.6 per cent apple trees, 16.8 
per cent sweet cherry trees, and 10.9 per 
cent pear trees. Estimating the value of 
each tree at 8 marks ($1.90), the fruit trees 
of the province of Saxony represent a 
capital of 100,000,000 marks ($24,000,000). 


Crimson Clover, 
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THE WILLARD PLUM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I send you to- 
day by mail samples of the Willard plum. 
This is the earliest of the Japan varieties 
now ripe at my home. It is large, firm, 
of good quality and moderately produc- 
tive. 

I’ think that your readers can well af- 
ford to plant a few trees of this variety 
for home use, providing they catch the 
curculio. Unless this is done plum trees 
should never be planted, for they will 
only be a detriment, both to the planter 
and his neighbors. 

I would not recommend the plum in this 
section for market. 

Alton, TL EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
The samples arrived. They were fine- 
looking specimens, and good for the class, 
but few of the class are, to our taste, de- 
licious eating. 





INSECTICIDES. 


THE KEROSENE EMULSION 
prevent the ravages of the San Jose 
scale, licey squash bugs, leaf hoppers, 
aphis, bark lice, chinch bugs, etc., and 
for which purpose the Kerosene Emulsion 
is one of the most useful insecticides and 
may be easily prepared, as follows: Dis- 
solve one-half pound of best whale oil 
soap in four pints of water boiling. When 
the soap is all dissolved remove from the 
fire and add eight pints of kerosene, ag- 
itating the whole briskly until a stable 
mixture is obtained. This is best done 
by using the force pump and pumping the 
mixture with force against the vessel that 
contains it. The Emulsion may be di- 
luted to the desired strength and used 
at once, or may be allowed tostand and be 
used from when needed. The strength 
ordinarily used is prepared by diluting 
one part of the Emulsion in ten or twelve 
parts of water. It will be well to advise 
that in making Kerosene Emulsion, only 
whale oil soap should be used—the common 
soap will not answer the purpose. Now 
as to the cost ofit: The whale oil soap costs 
only 8 cents per pound. A pound of soap 
and two gallons of kerosene, total cost 
40 to 45 cents, which will make about 30 
gallons of the Emulsion diluted for use. 
Not taking into account the light labor 
required in its preparation, the cost of 
the Emulsion ready for use is less than 2 
cents per gallon. 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE, which is used 
to prevent fungus diseases affecting fruit 
trees and vines, such as apple scab, twig 
blight, bitter and black rot of apple, pear 
and quince, leaf blight, rot and leaf spot 
diseases of plum, cherry and grape, and 
fungus diseases and rust affecting rasp- 
berry, blackberry, currant, gooseberry 
and strawberry vines, also potato blight 
and rot. 

The Bordeaux Mixture is made as fol- 
lows: Dissolve 6 pounds of sulphate of 
copper (blue vitrol) thoroughly in 16 gal- 
lons of water. In another vessel slake 4 
pounds of fresh lime in 6 gallons of water. 
When this has cooled, pour it slowly into 
the copper solution, being careful to mix 
the fluids thoroughly by constant stir- 
ring. The best way to dissolve blue 
vitrol is to put into a flour sack and hang 
it in a barrel of water over night; by 
morning it should be dissolved. 

Now as to the cost of this: The water, 
of course costs nothing; lime costs prac- 
tically nothing. The blue vitrol will cost 
about 7 cents per pound. To spray with 
Bordeaux Mixture, the average vineyard 
will cost per spraying, for labor and ma- 
terial, including the cost of putting it 
on, about $1 per acre. 

PARIS GREEN SOLUTION, the reme- 
dy for codling moth, canker worm and 
curculio of the plum, apple, ete. This is 
best made by mixing Paris green with 
sufficient water to make a paste. This is 
stirred thoroughly in a pail of water and 
allowed to stand over night. The con- 
tents of the pail are then strained 
through a fine sieve or coarse cloth into 
the distributing tank or barrel containing 
water. There should be used about 160 
gallons of water for each pound of Paris 
green. A pound of Paris green will cost 
about 20 cents, and 160 gallons of water 
will cost nothing. This solution of 160 
gallons will very easily or more than 
spray a large orchard of from two to 
three acres.—Wm. Stahl, before meeting 
of Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ As- 
sociation. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE—EARLY 
SUMMER. 





Next to the picking season the early 
summer is the busiest time with the 
strawberry grower. Thorough, though 
shallow, cultivation, should now be given. 
It is not only better but really cheaper 
to stir the soil after every packing rain. 
Constant culture answers three separate 
purposes, all highly important. It kills 
all weeds and grass effectively and inex- 
pensively; it lessens evaporation and 
consumes moisture to an astonishing de- 
gree; it renders the soil pervious to the 
at here, a ry condition of 
thrifty plant growth. 

An experiment very easily made will 
convince the most skeptical of the fact 
that good cultivation pays and pays well. 
Select two rows, or more, if desired. Let 
the soil and general condition be the same 
at the start. Cultivate one frequently, 
fining the soil after every packing rain. 
Cultivate—or rather work the other, for 
work is the word when cultivation is de- 
layed and grass gets a hold—at intervals 
of a month. The difference in the condi- 
tion of the rows which receive the good 
and the bad cultivation will be the con- 
vincing argument. This will be most 
marked, if drought supervenes. It will 
begin to manifest itself before five days 
are over and become greater as the weeks 
pass. Nor in the end will any money be 
saved in cultivation. For the one 
“working” will cost as much as the three 
cultivations. 

The word “working” as applied to crop 
cultivation always impressed me like the 
word “works” when applied to an au- 
thor’s combined writings. The words 
bring before the mind’s eye something 
lengthy and tedious—something that has 
been delved and sweated over, and, after 
all, oftener than not found futile. 

But to return to the subject in hand. 
The proper implements to cultivate 
strawberries with are a small tooth horse 
cultivator and a light hand hoe. With the 
cultivator two furrows should always be 
run in each middle. Go down one side 
of the row, plowing evenly, and as near 
the plants as is safe. About six inches is 
the proper distance from young plants. 
Then come up on the other side, doing 
likewise. 

Following the cultivator should come 
the hand hoes, stirring the soil in between 
the plants and other spots not reached 
by the plow. Stirring the soil by means 
of the cultivator is so much quicker and 
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that careful plowing as close to the plants 
as is safe, should always be given. And 
quickness is an important thing in straw- 
berry cuiture. It enables you to select 
just the right time to cultivate the plants 
—the time when soil and weather are at 
the best. 
It is surprising how quickly and cheap- 
ly cultivation can be done when done 
often. Only when delayed does it be- 
come terrible, much as the man’s annual 
hair combing, which was terrible simply 
because it was annual. 
Nevertheless, the strawberry can stand 
more neglect than almost any crop that 
grows. Many a grower allows grass to 
possess his strawberry fields till about 
August 1. Then making a desperate on- 
set, he plows, digs, grubs, pulls, tears and 
totes grass till his patience and his time 
are exhausted. If the season is favorable 
he gets a fair crop of inferior berries. But 
if timely rain withholds, his plants, weak 
in vitality, dwindle and pass in nothing- 
ness, or its equivalent as far as profit is 
concerned. 
Old strawberry rows which are desired 
to continue in bearing, should, as soon 
as the crop Is off, be sided by a turning 
plow, leaving as narrow a strip as is 
practicable to get a good stand. On this 
strip left chop out the plants with hoes, 
leaving the plants a foot to eighteen 
inches apart as the soil is weak or strong 
and the variety a weak or strong grower 
and runner maker. A little later split out 
the middle with turning plow, throwing 
the earth back to, but not on the plants. 
A good time to apply fertilizer is in the 
furrow on each side of the row before 
the earth is thrown back. Cotton seed 
meal at the rate of 500 to 800 Ibs. an acre 
is good for summer use. Being fairly 
rich in ammonia it induces a steady but 
not too sudden and tender plant growth. 
This plowing done, the old bed or field 
should be cultivated just as above given 
for a young field. If practicable it is best 
to mow the old plants, loosen up the 
mulch and while dry burn all off together 
before the rows are sided. This burning 
effectually destroys all parasites and dis- 
ease spores and does the plants no harm. 
In a short while they sprout up brighter, 
greener, stronger than ever. 
Cultivation should continue as late in 
the season as grass grows. It is our rule 
to give the last thorough cultivation 
about August 15. After that the soil is 
stirred no more till the berries are gath- 
ered the following spring. But all weeds 
and grass are carefully scraped out with 
hand hoes till the mulch is applied a few 
weeks before ripening time. 

0. W. BLACKNALL. 
North Carof?ina. 


A FRUIT REPORT. 





In the last issue of the RURAL WORLD 
we printed a paper on strawberry cul- 
ture by 8S. H. Van Trump of Ray County, 
Mo., read at the Chillicothe meeting of 
the State Horticultural Society. In refer- 
ence to other fruits Mr. Van Trump said: 
We have almost abandoned raspberry 
culture on account of anthracnose. But 
we believe if one would plant upon a per- 
fectly well-drained deep, warm soil that 
raspberries can yet be successfully and 
profitably grown. 

BLACKBERRIES we have successfully 
grown and find Snyder and Erie most 
successful; but Erie is now going down 
before yellow anthracnose. 

GRAPES.—Our experience with grapes 
has been quite extensive and the rot and 
low prices our worst enemies. We have 
never been very successful in controlling 
rot by spraying. This year, however, we 
are using a ‘“‘duster’’ manufactured by the 
Hillis Bros., of McFall, Mo. We think 
that for same purposes it is a decided im- 
provement over machines using liquid. It 
requires less than one-third the labor to 
dust a given number of vines or trees and 
the method certainly seems to be quite 
as effective as when liquids are used. Our 
best varieties are Moore’s Early and Dia- 
mond, Concord, Goethe and Ozark, 
Matchless, another of the Burr & Stay- 
man grapes, seems to possess much mer- 
it. We have one and a half acres in vine- 
yard. 

IN PLUMS our great disappointment 
has been in Japan varieties. Abundance 
and Burbank were almost ruined by win- 
ter of 98. These plums are much subject 
to rot and blow off the trees easily. We 
do not consider them profitable. Wild 
Goose, Miner and Wolf and possibly Lom- 
bard and Shropshire Damson are safe. 
We have two and a half acres in plums 
which we have concluded to make a hog 
pasture of, as it seems the only way to 
hold in check the curculio. 

Our peaches are mostly of the Elberta, 

and we have found it very tender in bud, 
and not profitable on account of small 
yields. 
PEARS.—Our last and greatest disap- 
pointment has been in Keiffer pears. In 
planting this fruit we felt that we were 
safe and strong, but we have little else 
but disappointment and loss. Our first 
planting is now seven years old, but we 
have never had a crop of fruit, and the 
blight has almost got the plantation. We 
would not advise the planting of pears, 
except after testing the soil in a small 
way. To speak frankly, then, we have 
not found horticulture a very profitable 
business. I have put 10 of the best years 
of my life into it and find little left but a 
most costly experience. That others, sit- 
uated differently and working along other 
lines, have reaped a happier harvest I 
well know, and rejoice in the fact. 


CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS. 





The peach should be cultivated as pre- 
viously recommended for apples. It has 
been claimed by many that since the 
peach makes a very rank growth, and 
frequently prolongs its growth until late 
in autumn, cultivation should cease very 
early, in order to give the wood time to 
ripen for winter. This may be true if 
there is abundant rain in August and 
September. If late summer and early au- 
turn are dry and hot, or if the trees are 
carrying a heavy crop, our experience 
indicates that the land should be kept in 
good tilth until the crop is harvested. 
Peach trees are more liable to suffer from 
immaturity of tissues, due to insufficient 
moisture in August or September than 
they are from immaturity of tissue in- 
duced by prolonged autumn growth. 

Standard pears and cherries usually 
succeed best if the land is cultivated un- 
til they reach bearing age, and then seed- 


ed to clover. Dwarf pears should be giv- 
en the best of cultivation. Plums do best 
under clean cultivation but the Americans 
will succeed fairly well in clover or even 
in blue grass pasture. Japanese plums 
should be treated about the same as the 


peach. 
J. C. WHITTEN, Horticulturist. 
Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, 
Mo. 








cheaper than by hand hoes is the reason 





ORCHARDING 








“After Cultivation, Gathering and Mar- 
keting.” 

D. A. Robnett, vice-presiient Missouri 

Horticultural Society, read the following 


paper at the late meeting of 
State Horticultural Society 


the Missouri 
it Princeton: 


This subject is one of whi I have had 
so short experience that m) paper must 
be short. However, even in my short ex- 


perience I have learned that after culti- 
vation, gathering and marketing comes 
satisfaction and joy or disappointment 
and regrets. It is safe to say that all de- 


pends upon how well the headlines have 
been done. 
Those who are successfu! in raising an 


orchard to bearing age and cather a large 
crop are compelled to divide their suc- 


cesses with many. For, how could we 
have had success without such wide- 
awake men as our president, secretary, 
Messrs. Evans, Miller, Van Deman and 


others known to many of us? Many of 
our orchards would, long ago, have been 
deserted if they had not been encouraged 
and helped us over dark places. 

The satisfaction and joy that comes in 
the way of money for our first few crops 
are nothing to compare with the pleasure 
we have in our future hopes. Destroy our 
faith in the future and our happiness 
ends. There has not been a blooming sea- 
son when I would have sold my prospects 
for twice what I realized at gathering 
time. 

There is much pleasure in looking upon 
an orchard which has had the same care 
and thought that is given to a race horse 
or a herd of the fine Durham cattle. We 
can not help feeling proud when told by 
so many that we “have a fine orchard.” 
It works just like telling the lover of a 
fine horse that he “has a fine one.” 

It is also a source of pleasure to know 
that we are giving employment to more 
people than if our land was in grass. 
Then, think how many dear little children 
will be made happy by the red Ben Davis 
apples grown in an orchard of 100 acres. 


Now comes glory, for if we have the 
best commercial orchard in our county 
and care for it as we should we are 
known by every man in the county 


and looked upon as a public benefactor. 
Another grand thing comes to us all 
after cultivation, gathering and market- 
ing—sober men and boys. I have been a 
member of this society for eleven years 
and have attended nearly every meeting 
and have yet the first member to see in- 
toxicated; in fact, it is a rare thing to so 
much as smell whisky. Now, 
much be said of our sister 
fear not. 

Another joy comes in having all kinds 


can as 
societies? I 


of fruit, especially winter apples, for 
our own families. 
I have merely mentioned the money 


part, but I must not pass it by, for with- 
out it somewhere along the way a com- 
mercial orchard would be a grand failure, 
Satisfactory returns come often enough 
to encourage us to go on. I am sure if we 
can figure out as great a profit in the 
apple crop in the past five years as in 
the wheat and corn we can hope for bet- 
ter in the next five years. 

I set an apple orchard in the fall of 
1888. The fall of 189% I sold fruit to the 
amount of $600; the fall of 1896 sold $1,- 
800 worth; the fall of 1897, $3,000 worth; 
the fall of 1898, $500 worth of peaches and 
pears, my apples being an entire failure; 
the fall of 1899, sold $1,200 worth of apples, 
and would be ashamed to tell this audi- 
ence what I expect to get for my crop in 
1900. 

After dinner comes a nice dessert, so 
after cultivation, gathering and market- 
ing come the good things of the orchard. 


CARE OF ORCHARDS. 


A paper by A. T. Nelson, Lebanon, Mo., 
read at the Chillicothe meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society. ” 
The subject assigned to me, “Cultiva- 
tion and Care of Orchards,” covers a great 
deal of ground, and, to the planters of 
orchards it is one of great importance. 

In the matter of cultivation of and the 
crops to grow in orchards, it is as with 
other work done in successful orchard 
growing, each man must take his brains 
to his orchard and there use them ac- 
cording to attending circumstances, soil, 
fertility, and other conditions. What 
would be advisable and correct on our red 
soil lands of the Ozarks would not be 
right or profitable in other localities. 
Here is a point that should be given care- 
ful attention: What is good, sound orch- 
ard sense for lands like President Mur- 
ray has or Vice-President Robnett and 
others may not be good sense when ap- 
plied to lands in our section of the state. 
Still there is a line of general work that 
should be governed by principles that ap- 
ply to all sections, whether on the Ozarks, 
on the prairie lands or on the Loess 
formations. Of course what I shall say 
applies to our locality, and is the conclu- 
sion reached through the work that has 
been done on the 240 acres of orchard I 
have helped to plant and care for under 
the instructions of my father, who has 
made many mistakes as well as some 
grand successes. 

I find vast differences in orchards of 
same age and same cultivation and that 
is proof that one must take his brains to 
the orchard and do his work according to 
his surroundings. The finest orchard that 
I ever went through or examined is a 
small one of 1,600 now 12 years 
planted, and is bearing this season its 
first full crop, and to-day we hope to 
take from this orchard two to sour bar- 
rels of apples per tree. This orch. rd has 
been thoroughly cultivated, up to four 
years ago. Since then we have let it go 
as the trees were getting too large. We 
ran the mowing machine in it each year, 
cutting down all grasses and weeds and 
letting these lie and decay. This is the 
orchard we call the experimental one, 
planted, as one would say on the top of 
the ground without digging holes to put 
the trees in. This orchard and soil pre- 
sent conditions that no doubt, ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. The soil 
differs from much of that of the Ozarks, 
as this is mulatto or chocolate soil, 10 to 
12 inches in depth, with a solid marl sub- 


trees, 


are, 


soil. This marl contains plenty of plant 
food when loosened up by subsoiling or 
otherwise. 


The crops generally cultivated in this 
orchard up to eight years of age have 
been corn, only the ears being removed 
from the land, the stalks being broken 
down and plowed under, thus furnishing 
plenty of humus to the soil to keep it 
light and porus. With this manner of 
cultivation we have found we could pro- 
duce a wonderful tree growth each year. 
The trees are planted 24 feet apart and 
the limbs will interlock when brought 
down with their crop of fruit this year. 
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This will give you an idea as to the size 


of treatment. The trees on May 28, 1900, 
showed a growth of from 5 to 12 inches of 
new wood. We will have to change after 
this year and even this year we have com- 
menced, as we are plowing all our orch- 
ards and not planting them. We will, 
however, on what we do not plant to 
corn, either put in cow peas or later on 
will cross plow and sow to rye and turn 
under in the spring following, to serve as 
a fertilizer. This is on old ground, old be- 
fore the orchard was ever planted on it. 
I find that on our fresh ground we have, 
so far, little use for extra fertilizer, as we 


thorough cultivation, 

When trees are first planted we general- 
ly put in five rows of corn between the 
apple trees and second and third years 
we drop off a row each year and after 
that we plant only three rows. This gives 
us ample room for cultivating between 
corn and trees and gives partial return 
for caring for the orchard. As a rule the 
orchards in our locality are planted 24 
feet apart and some two or three of our 
large orchards are planted even closer; 
but experience has shown us that in the 
long run, with land as cheap as it is with 
us, one had better plant farther than 24 
feet rather than closer. And while this is 
not on the subject assigned me I will say 
that I will plant my little 40 acres of orch- 
ard 33 feet apart for apples and use 
peaches for a filler, as my ground is now 
cleared, plowed and planted to corn for 
the first time, so far as we have any 
knowledge of. I know many disapprove of 
this plan, but we learn by experience if it 
does not cost too much to make the ex- 
periment. 

In closing, let me again say every one 
planting orchards must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be guided by surroundings, as to 
climate, soil, conditions, ete. Then I firm- 
ly believe less mistakes will be made in 
the future in planting and care of orch- 
ards than in the years that are past; and 
the young men of to-day who are getting 
on the horticultural harness, if they do 
not profit by the lessons presented to 
them by the active working men of our 
society, it will be the young men’s fault 
and not the fault of the gray-haired men 
who have worked for years to build up 
this, the greatest single industry of any 
in the state, It should be the aim of the 
younger members of the society to so pre- 
pare themselves to be ready at any and 
all times to take up the grand work when 
those I refer to are obliged to lay it down. 
They have donated many years of their 
lives to make fruit growing a grand suc- 
cess in Missouri. 


ANJOU PEARS ON QUINCE STOCKS. 

As discussion of the best varieties of 
pears to plant the coming season is now 
timely, I give some experience, and the 
result of considerable observation re- 
garding that prince of all late pears, 
when properly grown, the Anjou (as ab- 
breviated by our horticultural society 
some time since), says C. H. Whitcomb 
in “Country Gentleman.” 

Among a number of hundred which we 
have in bearing, and which were set in 
the '70s, there are a few which correspond 
at the present time; and that is, that bet- 
ter results follow if planted on quince 
stock. We have taken particular notice 
of the fact, even before and since the 
ravages of the pear psylla, that these 
trees have proved more prolific, and as a 
rule are much more certain of being an- 
nual bearers. 

These trees, if planted on quince, must 
be planted very deep in order that the 
young stock, after becoming well rooted, 
will soon begin to take on a new set of 
fibrous roots, from above the union, 
which will be of the pear stock, and not 
of the quince. When this is done, the tree 
is much more self-supporting by 
growth of the stronger roots which come 
from the pear stock, thus preventing it 
from being tipped over by the prevailing 


winds. Also, this tree will practically be 
headed without any heighth of 
trunk whatever, and at the same 
time with nearly if not quite as 
large a top. And in this instance 


the strongest reason for not growing the 
Anjou pear is overcome, namely, that of 
being so easily blown off. The trees are 
put five or six feet nearer the ground and 
thus escape the swaying produced by 
heavy winds. In fact, this has become so 
well established, that one of the leading 
nurserymen of the state has top-worked 


over an old Duchess orchard in the man- 
ner described to an Anjou orchard. 
The advantages in spraying are also 


such as commend this practice to com- 
mon use, as the trees are much lower and 
much more conveniently covered with 
spraying materials. A good wind-break 
s also considered by reliable authorities 
to be of great use in keeping this kind 
of fruit on trees until proper time of 
picking. This fruit well grown is univer- 
sally a good seller, which makes it at- 
tractive from a commercial standpoint. 


HEART-SICK. 


There are a great many people who 
have heart sickness, who have no 
chronic deran; ent of the heart. 
When the stomach is diseased it may 
affect many other organs, and produce 
all the evidences of diseased heart, dis- 
eased liver or kidneys, or disease in 
some other organ. 
The inexperienced | 
practitioner treats 
the wrong disease, 
ind hence the con- 
stant statement of 
Dr. Pierce’s corres- 
pondents: “ Doc- 
tors could not help 
me.” 

Doctor Picrce’s 
Golden Medical § 
Discovery cures 
diseases of the 
stomach and or- 
gans of digestion 
and nutrition. It 
increases the as- 
similative powers, 
and purifies and 
enriches the blood, 
When, diseases of 
organs remote 
from the stomach 
are caused by the 
stomach, the cure 
of the stomach re- 
sults in the cure 
of the other dis- 
eases, in heart,’ 
lungs, ‘liver, kid- 
lew stomach and heart troubled 

« ™ re 
Prag tent, ~ | to do somethin , as the 
doctors could not help me,” writes Mrs. S. A. 
Knapp, of San Jose, California, Box 392. “I 
went to San Francisco and had treatment for 
catarrh of the stomach, and was better for 
some time, then it came back. I then used 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and 

Pleasant Pellets.’ These medicines cured my 
stomach. Ido not have the pain and indiges- 
tion as I did. It is very hard for me to tell you 
what I suffered before 1 commenced taking 
your valuable dici it toa 


the sufferers whom I meet.” 
To cure constipation use Dr. Pierce’s 











Pleasant Pellets. 


and growth of the trees under our mode 


produce strong, healthy wood growth by | 


the | 
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PAIR OF WINNERS! 


Rochester, Hl., April 
23, 1900.—My Piase Bird 
Gang received. finished 
lowing 8° acres ir 
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THE BEE MOTH. 





One of the worst pests in the bee-yard 
is the bee moth, says L. W. Lighty in 
“Country Gentleman.” Neglected, weak 
or queenless colonies fall an easy prey to 
them and are speedily ruined. The worst 
damage they do is generally in hives 
where the bees died during the winter 
and the combs are kept where the moth 
;} can get at them. In an incredibly short 
| time all combs are a mass of black ruins. 
| ‘The common black or brown German bee 
| is generally troubled more by the moth 
| than the Italian. This might be accounted 
| for by he fact that the moth is very ac- 
| tive and can raise many broods per sea- 
}son in a warm climate like Italy; hence 
|the Itallan race has acquired, through 
| the long experience of many generations, 
| the ability to resist the moth com- 
| pletely and successfully. So if we wish 
| to get rid of the moth’s depredations in 
}our colonies, we simply Italianize them 
}all and then allow nothing in the yard 
but good, strong, healthy, normal colon- 
les, allowing none to remain queenless 
any length of time, and we may not see 
@ worm in a comb all summer. 

If we wish to keep combs in empty 
hives where bees have perished, we 
must fumigate with sulphur about every 
two weeks. This is easily done by closing 
the hives and blowing some fumes of sul- 
phur into them from the bee-smoker, I 
like to have a good mass of glowing hard- 
wood Coals in my Smoker and drop a hand- 
ful of sulphur on them and fill every 
empty hive with the fumes, though I pre- 
fer, when the honey flow begins, simply 
to tier up story on story on strong col- 
onies, and one colony will take care of 
many combs and often store an astonish- 
ing quantity of honey. Some believe that 
anti-moth balls placed in the hive with 
the empty comb will keep away the moth; 
but it was not a success with me, and 
| the bees did not take kindly to the bad- 
| smelling comb when given to them later. 








It repelled the bees better than «the 
moth. 7 
BEE KEEPING. 

UNITING BEES.—When colonies are 


weak it is often advisable to unite them. 
To do this move one colony a foot or two 
a day to the colony you wish to unite 
with; when they stand side by side open 
both hives, remove all the frames. Now 
take the best frames first, one from one 
hive, then one from the other, brush the 
bees off the front of the hive that is to 
remain and allow them to crawl in. This 
thoroughly mixes the bees and so changes 
the internal arrangement of the hive that 
the bees rarely fight. When the hive is 
full brush off all remaining bees in front 
of the entrance, remove the useless combs 
and empty hive, go back to the hive in 
half an hour; if you find the bees grap- 
pling one another and a number of dead 
bees on the bottom of the hive give them 
such a smoking that they can’t tell 
‘tother from which and leave them. Go 
back again in half an hour; if they are 
peaceful, all right, your job is done, but 
if still fighting put a little tobacco in your 
smoker and give them just enough to 
sicken them. This will do the work, but 
look out for robbers, for the sick bees will 
not defend the hive for two or three day 
so you must look out for them. 

WAX is a very valuable product of an 
apiary and if properly handled will pay 
for all the incidental expenses of the bees, 
leaving the honey clear profit. The han- 
diest and most convenient way to handle 
it is to get a Solar Wax Extractor, set it 
up in some convenient place in the apliary, 
throw the bits of wax and old black and 
broken combs into it as you pass by and 
it will do the rest—works for you and 
boards itself. The extractor has a screen 
on which whatever is thrown in falls, the 
sun melts the wax which runs through 
into a mould where it hardens. When the 
mold is full a dip of hot water loosens the 
wax, which falls out in a nice merchant- 
able cake. If there is any honey it set- 
tles in the bottom of the mold and can 
be readily washed off. If you are melting 
old, black combs it will pay to soak them 
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over night in cold water. This soaks up 
the cocoons and prevents their absorbing 
wax. Wax in 1898 was worth from 12 to 24 
cents per pound. 
Beekeeping is very 
erly managed and is employ- 
;ment for invalids and women, often re- 
| storing the weak and sickly to health and 
| strength without any other medicine. It 
is not a very expensive experiment to try; 
from $15 to'$25 will give one a good start, 
and a person with energy and push can 
make from $1,000 to $2,000 a year at it. 
Two years’ work with the writer's 
lifted a $600 mortgage besides purchasing 
an entire outfit for manufacturing 
supplies. The colonies paid $13.65 each in 
1897, and poor a year as 1898 was they paid 
between $8 and $9 each colony.—F. W. 
Greene in Brookfield (Mo.) Gazette. 
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Aug. 10.—Ed. Burroughs, El Paso, Til. 

Peiand- Chinas. 

Aug. 2.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Il. Po- | 
land-Chinas. 
Bept. 4.—L. M. Monsees’ Sons, Smithton, | 
Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas 
Sep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, 11) 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 4.—W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 


New Holland, Il. 


Des 


Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, Shorthorns, 
serene, la. +2 
5.—E. 8S. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- | 


to , Ia. 
om 0.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, |é 
1. Herefords. 
ost. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Horses. 
Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, Ill. 


horthorns. , 

on 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, Ill. Po- 
-Chinas 

6a Danner H. Jones, Shorthorns, 


Delaware, O. 
Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, 


Ia. 
Oct. 18—H. O. Minnis, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ia 
Shorthorns. 


Shorthorns, Hedrick, 


Edenburg, Ill. 


Oskaloosa, Mo., 


Nov. 15.—S. M. Winslow, ‘ 
J. 8. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 


t Kansas City. 
Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. age 
Nov. 22 and 23.—Log <nepest am 
lter nWadde an 
Leonard, Mo. Wa nf gh 


ington, Mo. 
meat ww Loceast Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. b 
Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 
cago. 


—K. B. Armour and J. A. 


9 
Dec. 11 and 12. Here- 


Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. 
fords 
Dec. iB and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 
March i 5, 1901.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 


ccensniacmniantenaane 
IDAHO STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Mo. 


Pursuant to convention called to meet 
in St. Anthony, Idaho, on June 25, 1900, no- 
tice of which was sent out to all parties 
interested in stock growing in the south- 
eastern part of the state, same was held 
and the Idaho Stock Growers’ Association 
was formally organized. There 
good attendance and the different locali- 
ties were well represented. In addition to 
forming the organization different ques- 
tions were discussed at length and every- 
one went away well pleased with their 
trip. 

The following officers were elected for 
M. J. Gray, St. Anthony, 


was a 


one year, viz.: 


president; Wm. Shurtliff, Swan Valley, 
Bingham County, first vice-president; 
John E. Pincock, of Teton City, Fremont 
County, second vice-president; John W. 
Miller, St. Anthony, secretary, and A. M. 
Slatery, Vernon, Fremont County, treas- 
urer. The executive committee of this 
association is composed of the following 
named gentlemen, viz.: R. J. Costley, St. 
Anthony; Ernest G. Spratling, Marys- 


ville; Lemuel Steele, Conant Valley, Bing- 
ham County; Thos. B. Shannon, St. An- 
thony, and B. J. Lavery, Salem. Those 
who wish to become members should ad- 
dress John W. Miller, Secretary, St. An- 
thony, Idaho. 


CONFINING FAT TENING CATTLE. 


“The common method of fattening cat- 
tle while they are roaming about on the 
pasture or range with other animals is 
about as unprofitable as it can be, and 
yet many prefer this to confining them,” 
writes William Conway in an exchange. 
“Proper food of course is the first essen- 
tial for fattening steers, but next to the 
right kind of food we have to consider its 
cost. The cost is naturally dependent 
upon the amount, and the more that the 
cattle which are being fattened for mar- 
ket roam about the greater quantity of 
food will they require to make a given 
weight. Not only this, but the animals 
are often annoyed by other cattle in the 
field, and the worry and fright might neu- 
tralize all the good obtained in one day’s 
rations. In order that the food shall do 
the greatest amount of good the cattle 
must have contented minds. It is only 
necessary to make the experiment to sat- 
isfy one of the justness of this claim. 
Two years ago I had ten steers which I 
Was ready to fatten for market. They 
were about equal to each other in point of 
healthfulness and promise. To test the 
value of confining them during the fat- 
tening period five were turned out to run 
wild in a pasture all summer, and the 
other five were confined in a stable with 
a yard attached where they could obtain 
all the exercise really needful. At first 
the confined cattle did not take kindly to 
their narrow quarters, but seemed rest- 
less and discontented. During the first 
week I believe they actually lost in 
weight, and I was almost prepared to say 
that it paid better to give fattening steers 
their freedom. Had I not persisted in the 
experiment I should have drawn improp- 
er conclusions, as I doubt not many others 
have done heretofore. But after the first 
week the confined animals became better 
accustomed to their quarters, and they 
contentedly chewed their food, rested a 
good deal, and became fat, sleek and lazy. 
Every pound of food then went to make 
fat, and it was astonishing to see how 
rapidly they increased in weight. It was 
evident within a fortnight that the tide 
had turned in favor of the confined cattle. 
In order to make them lay on the fat they 
did it was essential that they should be 
kept quiet and contented, and this can be 


done where the surroundings are pleas- 
ant, the f good, and nothing is allowed 
to frighten them. A little green an 

tempting food of an unusual nature should 
be given to them occasionally, and this 
will help to make them peaceful and sat- 
isfied. In feeding them they should be 
given just enough food to make them fat 
and lazy, but not enough to clog up their 
systems. Then the fat making process 
stops. At the end of two months the con- 
fined cattle had gained between fifteen 
and twenty-five pounds more than the five 
allowed to roam loose in the field, and as 
it cost no more to feed them the gain was 
all profit.’ 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure Deafness, and — 
is by constitutional remedies. 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
he this tube gets inflamed you have 
rumbling sound or imperfect h 
and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to 
its its normal cone. hearing h 3 A ja 
stro; . rever; e cases out of ten 
~~ — eatarrh, which is nothing but 
an ~ A condition of the mucous sur- 
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| stead.” 


jhim to 


‘ATTLE FEEDING. 





An old saying, and a true one it is, is 
“that the corn pays best when it is driven 
to market,”’ and this is not only the prof- 
itable but it is one that gives an 
agreeable diversity to farm work and is 
besides the only one by which the fertility 
of the farm can be maintained, In feed- 
cattle, however, a number of points 
consideration, says the ‘“‘Home- 
Preferably the stock fed, as well 
corn with which the feeding is 
done, should in large part be grown on 
the farm. This course gives the farmer 
the control of the breeding and enables 
know that his cattle have been 
pushed from the time they were calves un- 
til they reached the feeding age without 
any stunting or backset. The importance 
}to the feeder of this knowledge is im- 
mense. If, however, the cattle fed are to 
bought, the feeder must be sure to get the 
right kind of stock and at the right price. 
Under the most favorable market condi- 


course, 


ing 
require 


as the 


tions any other kind of cattle than this 
will make less money for the feeder, and 
if conditions should prove a little unfav- 
orable, frequently lead to loss. The right 
kind of feed, too, and fed in the right way 


so as to make largest gains at smallest 
another point which the feeder 
must study. In the corn belt the leading 
feed to be used of course settles itself, and 
there is nothing better, but the corn that 
will be the chief instrument in the work 
needs to be supplemented both with good 
forage and such supplemental concentrat- 
ed additions as will make the corn do the 
most good and be productive of the great- 
est economy. Lastly the methods of get- 
ting the cattle to market in good shape 
and at the most favorable time are im- 
portant. Often the purpose with which 
one began the feeding is obstructed by 
subsequentiy occurring obstacles that 
were unforeseen. The price of feed, for 
example, may become unexpectedly high, 
and then it becomes a question whether it 
is better to continue to feed high-priced 
corn or cut down the feeding period and 
take what advantage there may be in the 
immediate market conditions. To some 
extent this is the case at the present time. 
All these points are important and they 
require the farmer to be a good cattle 
grower or a good judge of cattle and a 
good trader if he purchases, a good feeder 
and a good business man. Accordingly 
as one excels in these points his success 
will be greater or less. The business of 
feeding cattle affords a splendid opportu- 
nity for the development of the farmer as 
a good, all around man. It requires larg- 
er abilities and closer study than former- 
ly, but the possession of the necessary 
qualities being assumed, cattle feeding 
regularly pursued one year with another 
of the best means we know of to 
high-class farmer. 


cost is 


is one 
make a successful, 





CATTLE AND CATTLEMEN. 

Cattle are by no means a recent inven- 
tion. The Egyptians had cattle long be- 
fore Abraham and Lot divided their stock 
and pastured them on the free grass of 
the Judean hills. No man living or dead, 
of whom we have any knowledge, ever 
succeeded in tracing domesticated cattle 
to their origin, says the “‘Texas Farm 
and Ranch.”’ Certainly they were abund- 
ant among the historic nations more than 
4000 years ago. Like all domestic animals, 
they have descended from wild ancestors, 
coeval if not antedating man. In fact, 
the fossilized progenitors of the ox have 
been found in geological strata of an an- 
tiquity that can only be expressed in geo- 
logical ages. 


The breeds of cattle on the American 
continent are derived from the ancient 
eattle of continental Europe, of whom 
Pliny, Caesar and Aristotle wrote, and 


who supplied oxen to draw the plows be- 
tween whose handles walked such noble 
farmers as Cato, Cotullus and Columulla, 
more than 200 years ago. Cattle formed 
a large part of the substantial wealth of 
all civilized nations as far back as his- 
tory reaches. Greece, Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Media, Rome, the nations of the 
African coast, all had cattle on their an- 
cient hills, and cattlemen were then, as 
now, the wealthy, the noble and the influ- 
ential, and kings of men were also cattle 
kings, and Abraham and Jacob and Solo- 
mon were the predecessors of the cattle 
kings of the present day, and then as now 
milk and butter and barbecued beeves 
made royal feasts for King and subject. 
Early in the history of domestic cattle 
natural conditions began to develop differ- 
ent types, and aided by the interference 
of man, built up different breeds having 
different characteristics. On fertile plains, 
where rich pastures permitted physical 
development, the cattle grew large and 
became fat. On barren and bleak hill- 
sides, where only a constant war with the 
elements and perpetual foraging were the 
conditions of animal life, smaller and 
hardier races were gradually built up. 
These were then taken in hand by man 
and in the course of ages special breeds 
were perfected and special characteristics 
fixed. Therefore, we now have beef breeds 
and dairy breeds of cattle, some of which 
have reached a degree of perfection un- 
known to the ancients, or evento our 
great grandfathers. Whereas, less than 
fifty years ago a beef steer was not ma- 
ture until five or six years old, now even 
greater weights, and far superior flesh, 
are attained in two years from birth. This 
means a wonderful economy in time and 
substance. A similar improvement has 
been made in animals kept for milking 
purposes. In this country fifty years ago 
not one cow in ten was worth the milk- 
ing, giving only enough to support the 
calf until it could eat and digest grasses, 
and a family of six required at least three 
cows to supply them milk and butter for 
three months in the year. True, there 
were a few good milch cows longer ago 
than that, but men and women lived and 
died without seeing one of them. Now a 
good milch cow will supply an average 
family not only with milk and butter 
eleven months in the year, but furnish 
coffee, tea and some pin money in addi- 
tion. And the end is not yet. Progress 
will show us (or more likely our chil- 
dren) still greater things in economic cat- 
tle breeding. We make no predictions, 
but claim that what can be done will be 
done, and that anything can be accom- 
plished except mathematical impossibili- 
ties, which are beyond the power of God 
or man. Cattle are an important factor, 
not only of civilization and wealth, but of 
comfortable existence. Next to the culti- 
vation of the soil, the growing of cattle is 
our most important industry. In fact, the 
two are merely the halves of a perfect in- 
dustry. The products of the soil are 
necessary to the development of cattle, 
and cattle are equally necessary to the 
preservation of the soil. At this season 
cattlemen are coming together to discuss 
measures for the public good (the good 
of the cattlemen and the public good be- 
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been a wonder to al] who have seen him. 


and is called the “International Stock Food Steer.” 


























LARGEST SHORT-HORN : STEER IN THE WORLD. 


This is a photo-engraving of the largest 3-year-old Short-Horn steer in the world. He is over 6 feet tall at the shoulder, weighs 3100 pounds 
A farmer near Council! Bluffs, lowa, was feeding the steer that celebrated stock fattener, 
“International Stock Food,” but was being bothered by so many visitors who wanted to see the big fellow that he wrote to International Food 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and stated that he thought the show business interfered with his regular farm work and as the steer had been fed 
“International Stock Food” that they ought to have the steer to show what could be done by feeding their medicated food. An 
finally made in regard to price and the steer was shipped to International Food Co., and taken to the Minnesota State Fair Grounds where he has 
“International Stock Food” has a remarkable reputation for growing and fattening stock. 
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Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 12540, as- 
sisted by WaterloojsDuke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 2d 133006 heads our} herg 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows of the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out, 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 
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Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 


Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Cal) on or address. 


SHORTHORNS, ‘BERKSHIRES and JACKS, 


area” best blood in America and 
N.H. GENTRY, Gepatis = 





©.@ ENOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mgr. 


L. W. KEBAKB, Asst. Jen’! Magr, 





ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky % 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few c 


One 
ice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, uO. 








ing synonymous terms) and will discuss 
methods for promoting the industry and 
furnishing the hungry with better beef 
and more and better milk, and to protect 
the industry from professional peculators. 
They will discuss many questions, not 
only concerning cattle, but concerning 


themselves, and concerning the manner of 
their frequet contacts with functionaries 
great and small who would upon 
their substance. We trust that all ques- 


prey 


tions will be settled to the satisfaction of 
all reasonable cattlemen. They are, as a 
class, the best men in the world, liberal, 
charitable, honorable, broad-minded, 
genial and happy—especially when fat cat- 


tle bring a good price. 
THE GOOD BEEF STEER. 

There is no one breed of beef cattle bet- 
ter than all others under the circum- 
stances and conditions. The trouble with 
cattle from the butchers’ standpoint is 
too big shoulders, giving the 
ters too large a proportion to the 
the carcass, says the “Indiana Farmer. 

The muscles that are exercised the most 
are the toughest; for this reason the in- 
side two-thirds of the round is good, 
while the outside third is not so good. 
thick, mellow hide—not a hard, harsh 
hide—denotes more meat than a 
thin hide. 


clean 


rib and width of loin indicate 

amount of the high-priced meats in a car- 
cass. The comparison of animals in the 
show ring is often so close that the 


small point, as a tie or a dimple 
back, which cuts no figure in the useful- 
ness or profit of the animal. A typical 
beef animal should have a thicker neck 
than the dairy breeds, the flesh should be- 
gin at the front; the animal should have 
the greatest possible thickness of flesh 
along the back between the shoulders and 
the hips and the width of the hip should 
be carried forward to the shoulders. The 
Angus are the thickest-fleshed beef cattle; 
their greatest fault is too much of a 
spread of the shoulder blades at the top; 
they do not mature quite as quick as the 
Herefords. It would be hard to tell 
which of the beef breeds at thirty months’ 
old on the same care and feed would make 
the greatest gain. Young animals devel- 
op muscle along with the fat, and when 
fattened young contain a larger propor- 
tion of lean meat to the fat and are hence 
more profitable to the butcher. The first 
1,000 pounds put on a steer is the cheap- 
est as the animal is growing as well as 
fattening and the cost of increase of 
weight increases with the age. 


One of the main sources from which the 
beef supply of the United States, both for 
home consumption and for export, must 
come is from the public grazing lands of 
the West. The beef supply is a matter of 
importance to all the people of the coun- 
try. During the time when our population 
was increasing ten millions it is estimated 
that the annual beef supply had fallen off 
about ten million head of cattle. This 
falling off in numbers is due to the de- 
nuded, worn-out condition of the grazing 
lands in the West, both the public lands 
andthe private pastures, says “Ranch and 
Range.” Through over-stocking, close 
grazing and tramping the growth of herb- 
age has been diminished and the b 
of cattle, fewer in numbers, are crowded 
where the feeding capacity of the lands is 
considered. 

The increased price in meat is due to in- 
creased demand in the face of an alarming 
decrease in supply. And what is worse, 
there is nothing in sight to warrant the 
belief that this condition will change until 
there is a change in the methods of man- 
aging cattle on the grazing grounds. There 
must be much less waste in managing 
both cattle and pasture. 








AGE AND PREPOTENCY IN BULLS. 





Touching the question of how long a bull 
is apt to prove good and reliable as a sire, 
or in other words, “How old does he 
have to be before his age hurts him as a 
breeder?”” I can only answer in general 
terms as I have not the time to look up 
many specific cases, says J. H. Pickrell in 
the ‘Breeders’ Gazette.” The old adage 
that the good die young seems to apply 
more to males than to females in Short- 
horns. I once read of a little girl: who 
asked her papa if the saying was true. He 
remarked that he thought it was. After 
some time the little Miss said she could 
account for him living, but she could not 
account for her mother still being alive. I 
am like the little girl—I cannot tell why 
cows live to produce longer as a general 
rule than the bulls. 

Very few bulls are used after ten or 
twelve years old, though of course there 
are notable exceptions. I think the 15th 





Duke of Airdrie that was purchased at 
the administrator's sale of J. M. Hill in 
1867 by Hon. John Wentworth, lived to be 


used until fifteen years of age. Heir of 


| Oakland 6852 lived to be thirteen years of 





| sold for beef. He 
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fore quar- | 
rest of , 


age. Sylvia's Lad 24966, which was a twin 
to Sylvia's Baron 23965, calved May 1, 1875, 
was used by J. E. Logan, Lineville, Ia., 
until about ten years old, and by Messrs. 
Keiser Bros., New Virginia, Ia., until aft- 
er he was fourteen years of age, and then 
might have been called 
an old spring rooster. This will, I sup- 
give some idea of the age at which 
Shorthorn bulls cease to breed. Un- 
doubtedly a few have gone away beyond 
this age. 


CHANGES IN FOOD RATIONS 





When cattle are changed at all suddenly 
from one description of food to another 
almost invariably suffer very sensi- 
bly in condition, even though such change 
may be from a good to a better ration, 
says “‘Farmers’ Advocate.” An experi- 


|ment was specially conducted some time 


ago with the object of testing whether the 
commonly accepted ideas on this subject 
were not exaggerated, and it was found 


A | that in every case in which a change in 


food suddenly took place the animals were 
adversely affected thereby. When a cow 


A straight back, well sprung ‘is fed on a certain ration for a consider- 
. : j 
a large | able time, 


her stomach naturally becomes 


‘accustomed to a certain bulk or consist- 


| 


ency in her food, 
is made, 


so that when the change 
except it is very gradually 


awarding of the prize turns on a very | brought about, there is a tendency on the 
in the | Part of the system to become disarranged, 


and several weeks frequently elapse ere 
the animals begin to make what may be 
described as normal progress on the new 
food. It is because of this that it is so 
essential to exercise every care at this 
season of the year in changing animals to 
rations in which their feed consists large- 
ly of dry and concentrated foods. 


JUDGING BREEDING ANIMALS 
THE BEEF CLASSES. 





IN 





At the recent meeting of the Minnesota 
Breeders’ Live Stock Association the 
writer read a paper on the question of 
judging beef cattle. In this paper the 
position was taken that the awards should 
be based not on the fatness of the animals 
so much as on the bloom of the same, and 
on the evidences of good breeding quali- 
ties. This matter has been agitated be- 
fore, but as yet to little purpose. The 
signs of the times, however, point toward 
a change in this direction. They indicate 
that public sentiment is swinging toward 
more rational awards in the judging of 
beef cattle. As soon as any considerable 
number of the community will stand be- 
hind the judges in this matter a great re- 
form will be accomplished. But judges 
should not wait for public sentiment. 
They should have the courage of their 
convictions. They should go on and make 
the awards in the light of those convic- 
tions. They should lead, rather than fol- 
low in this matter, and if they fail to do 
so they are not in the highest sense qual- 
ified for such work. But it should be re- 
membered that judgment on this question 
is not easy. It will require the nicest dis- 
cernment on the part of the judge. It 
would be easy to give the awards to ani- 
mals under-fitted for exhibition and -then 
take refuge behind the plea that these 
awards were based on the evidences of 
good breeding.—The Farmer. 








ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 

RECEIPTS during the week ending July 
7 were 13,166 cattle, 20,508 hogs and 7,693 
sheep, against 11,271 cattle, 25,492 hogs and 
12,741 sheep received during the previous 
week. These figures show an increase of 
18% cattle, a decrease of 4,984 hogs, and 
a decrease of 5,048 sheep. Compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago cattle 
show an increase of 6,600 head, hogs a de- 
crease of 11,600 head, and sheep a decrease 
of 8,400 head. Receipts at the four prin- 
cipal points were 89,600 cattle, being 19,000 
less than a week ago, and 3,000 more than 
a year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts here were moderate 
in the native division, and the quality 
showed some improvement over the pre- 
vious week. The trade was in very satis- 
factory condition and closed Friday fully 
10c per cwt. higher on dressed beef classes 
than at the opening of the week. The top 
price for this week was $5.65 for two loads 
plain, fat, 1,562-Ib. steers. The grassy, 
half-fat cattle showed no improvement. 
The best demand centered on middle 
weight cattle. The export trade has been 
in fairly good shape and exporters have 
been free buyers at all points. Good butch- 








er cows and heifers remained firm, while 
the grassy ones show a decline of 15 to 25c, 
and all but the good graded stock cattle 
closed at a loss in value of 25 to 40c per 
ewt. Bulls suffered a decline of 10 to lic. 
There were several loads of well fatted, 
dry lot butcher heifers on the market. 
Tuesday 93 head averaging 750 Ibs. sold at 
$4.95; 61 steers and heifers, 751 Ibs., sold 
at 4.95. Thursday 29 strictly choice 868-lb. 
heifers sold at $5.00 per cwt. 





Quotations based on present market 
values are: Best native steers, strictly 
fancy, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.50 to $5.75; choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.25 to 


$5.50; good shipping and export steers, 1,300 
to 1,600 Ibs., $5.00 to $5.20; fair to medium 
shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,450 
Ibs., $4.50 to $4.90. Bulk of native beef 
steers averaging 1,300 Ibs. and upwards 
were of good to choice quality, and sold 
at $5.25 to $5.45. Best beef and butcher 
1,200 to 1,290 Ibs., rough to best, 
sold in full range at $4.50 to $5.35, bulk $5.00 
to $5.25; 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs. $4.40 to $5.30, bulk 
$4.90 to $5.25; steers weighing less than 
1,000 Ibs. $3.80 to $4.75, bulk $4.25 to $4.65. 
Stockers and feeders, fair to choice, $00 


steers, 





ibs. and upwards $3.25 to $5.00, bulk $4.25 to 
$4.50, quality very plain. Common to 
choice stockers $2.50 to $5.00, bulk $3.25 to 


$4.25. Stock heifers full range $2.50 to 
$3.75, bulk $2.85 to $3.25. Fancy native heif- 
ers $4.80 to $5.00, this class being better 
represented on the market than for sever- 
al weeks past. Choice native heifers $4.50 
to $4.75, good $4.00 to $4.40. Good native 
cows and heifers $3.00 to $4.2%; medium 
cows $2.75 to $3.50, fair $2.50 to $2.75, infe- 
rior light and old canning cows $1.80 to 
$2.40. Bulk Southwest cows $2.40 to $3.25, 
bulk of all cows $2.75 to $3.50. Veal 
calves full range $4.50 to $6.75 per cwt., 
bulk $6.25 to $6.50. Heretics and yearlings 
$2.50 to $4.00, bulk $2.85 to $3.40. Full range 
on bulls $2.25 to $3.75, bulk $3.00 to $3.25; 
stock bulls $2.75 to $3.40, bulk $2.90 to $3.15. 
During the week milkers sold in full 
range at $13.00 to $45.00, bulk $30.00 to $37.50. 

Receipts in the quarantine division for 
the week amounted to 330 cars, the largest 
in over four months, and about 150 cars 
more than were received the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. The bulk of the cat- 
tle was principally common, with best 
steers here selling at $4.40 to $4.70, averag- 
ing in weight 950 to 1,186 lbs. The bulk of 
the steers, except the very best, now fig- 
ure 10 to lic per cwt. lower than last week, 
while the di and light 
weight kinds are 20 to 25c off. Cows and 
bulls declined anywhere from 10 to 20c, 
and calves lost $1.00 to $1.50 per head in 
value. Fed steers 800 to 1,300 Ibs. are quot- 
able at $4.50 to $5.25. Grass steers 600 to 
1,075 Ibs. $3.00 to $4.50, bulk $3.40 to $4.00; 
800 to 1,100 Ibs. $3.60 to $4.70, bulk $3.75 to 
$%4.15; cows and heifers $2.75 to $3.75, bulk 
$3.00 to $3.25; bulls $2.75 to $3.25; stags and 
oxen $3.00 to $4.25. Calves $7.00 to $10.00 per 
head. Yearlings $1.75 to $3.25 per cwt. 

HOGS—The run has been only liberal, 
and prices steady to strong. The week 
closed with a gain of about 10c, values be- 
ing higher than any time since the middle 
of May. Range of prices: Butchers and 
packers $5.30 to $5.45, Yorkers and ship- 
pers $5.26 to $5.37%, heavy pigs $5.10 to $5.28, 
light pigs $4.25 to $4.75, rough heavies $4.23 
to $6.00. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, bulk con- 
sisted of lambs. Market steady on fat 
sheep and lambs, strong on stockers, cull 
lambs dull and slow sale. Range of prices: 
Best lambs $5.75 to $6.00, best sheep $4.00 
to $4.25, stockers $3.00 to $3.60, cull lambs 
$3.00 to $4.00. 

Monday, July 9.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division moderate, also in the 
Texas division. Only about 70 cars of Tex- 
as cattle arrived against 161 cars last 
Monday. Prices on good fat cattle in the 
native division ruled about steady com- 
pared with the close last week. The quar- 
antine classes sold steady to strong. Chi- 
cago reported 21,000 cattle, and the market 
weak to 10c lower on everything except 
strictly top. 

HOGS—Market opened 
selling at Saturday’s prices. 

SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
on sheep, 10c higher on best lambs, 





steady, bulk 





CALVES DYING.—W. C. Pollard, west 
of Madison, tells us that farmers in that 
vicinity are losing calves from a peculiar 
disease. They begin to swell under the 
jaw and generally die in 24 hours from the 
time the swelling begins. William Mills, 
just over the line in Randolph county, has 
lost six calves from this disease.—Paris 
(Mo.) Appeal. 


Ex-Congressman Jerry Simpson of Kan- 
sas, sold a carload of fat cows at the 
Kansas City yards last week. If Jerry 
still goes sockless it is, evidently, a 





matter of choice and not of necessity. 
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“Pasteur Vaccine”’ 
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SAVES CATTLE FROM 


= BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U.S 
Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co.,, chicago. 


St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
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CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 
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J.F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 





Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their ee 
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HOO-FLY MFG. CO..1005 Fairmount Ave.. Phila. Pa. 
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with a fee of one dollar, the prof 
opinion being one of private advantage. 





ULCERS ON COW’S LEGS.—On April 
13 the legs of one of my cows became 
swollen. Near the hoof appeared little 
white pimples. She has little appetite and 
is gradually losing flesh. She grazes in 
the timber on the mountains. I lot her at 
night. J. L. BRYAN. 

Washington Co., Ark. 

Keep the cow off the wet grass and out 
of the ponds. Apply to the sores, night 
and morning, carbolized ointment one to 
seven; any druggist will prepare it for 
you. 

CARBUNCLE ON THE CORONARY.— 
A mare seven or eight years old has in- 
flammation in the fore feet, never in both 
at the same time. They break out just 
above the coronet and run, sometimes a 
week, often a month, usually making a 
scar which shows in a crack in the hoof 
until it wears off. I have lanced these 
places several times. This treatment 
seems to give relief quicker than anything 
that I have done. The discharge is bloody 
if the lancing is done soon after the mare 
becomes lame, mattering if left until the 
inflamed place is about to break. Work- 
ing on dry, hard ground seems to induce 
more inflammation than when the ground 
is soft. Before the lameness just de- 
scribed appeared the mare was wired in 
one foot, but this recent lameness shows 
no more than in the other foot. I have let 
her feet grow long and have cut them 
short to give pressure on the frog, but she 
gets lame if worked on dry, hard ground. 
Her feet never run at the heel, but always 
in the coronet in front. 


LAMAN B. CURTIN. 
Saline Co., Mo. 


There is evidently a point somewhere in 
the laminae of the foot that is diseased 
Possibly necrosed. Poultice the feet until 
the horn is perfectly soft; this will allow 
the surgeon to locate the di d 


Hogs, Angora Goats, Light —— and 
Golden Seabright lebene. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call on or address 

- d. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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8 Hereford bulls, few choice heifers. 
Write to MOSHER &8ON, 
Salisbury, Mo. 





Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, 
Rose of Sharon, "s family, at a bargain if taken 
soon. Call on or 

ELL BROS., Lex’s Summit, Mo. 





20 SHORTHORN BULLS end HEIFERS 
For Sa! They were the famous 
Buteorfiy 100704, ear [+ 135844, 
the $525 bull, Duke of Hardson 123967. Firet and 
[ost pase Credoaehanie dee ctiar tee’ Orambent 
crosses. Five roans, others reds. Good individuals. 
For etc.. address 

PW. ii. ti, STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
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After a thorough paring of the horn if 
diseased tissue is 
stroyed before the foot will get well. If 
this is a valuable mare would advise that 
you take her to a veterinary surgeon and 
leave her in his infirmary until cured. 


BLOODY URINE.—I have a horse that 
passes bloody water. He is about nine 
years old and in good flesh*I have cleaned 
out his sheath, thinking it might be foul. 
I have fed him stock food without notic- 
ing any change. He runs out nights on 
clover pasture. Can you give me any ad- 
vice from this description? Some 
think he may have a bean in his penis, 
though it is not swollen. I have noticed 
some blood in his water at times for near- 
ly a year. WM. F. HEMSTREET. 

Bates Co., Mo. 

It would be difficult to di the 
cause of this horse’s passing bloody urine, 
for quite often highly colored urine is mis- 
taken for what is supposed to be bloody. 
The microscope is the only way to deter- 
mine with certainty. If bloody, it will 
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not materially affect the constitution un- 
less passed in sufficient quantity to de- 
plete the horse physically. But if tbe 
Urine te of iteeit of a high coloration and 
not bloody, there is something radi y 
wrong and in such case would advise 
a ane % horse “physically and 2 to 
feally. 7 in ‘th the meantime, give dram t 
of iodite of potpeubaen dissolved in a hal 
pa of water. Drench the horse with this 
solution. 
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Horseman. 











Horsemen should not forget that purses 
are still open for the Columbia, Mo., fair 
for 2:14 and 2:27 pace, and for 2:20 and 2:35 
trots, each for purse of $250. Entries close 
July 2. N. D. Robnett, secretary, Colum- 
bia, Mo., can give any further informa- 
tion. 


Good horses still continue to be in 
good demand and pairs are at a premium, 
writes G. M. Hatch in “Turf, Farm and 
Home.” There is scarcely a big village or 
city in Maine where there is not a call 
for from one to three matched pairs. In 
desperation dealers are looking for the 
horses in Boston and other out-of-the- 
state markets. Why do not our dealers 
match up a few good pairs that will not 
cost too high, and supply the demand? 


The almost human efforts of a horse to 
rescue himself from drowning in the bay 
at Lilly & Bogardus’ wharf Saturday is 
the talk of the water front. The horse 
was a most valuable one, his owner, John 
S. Williams of Tacoma, setting the price 
at $1,000. At the time of the accident, 
which nearly resulted in the loss of the 
animal, it was being led from the wharf 
across the gangplank for shipment to 
Tacoma. The sudden tooting of a whistle 
caused the animal to shy and slip off the 
plank into the water. Great excitement 
prevailed while the beast floundered des- 
perately in the bay. There was no place 
for the horse to land nearer than Gal- 
braith’s wharf, and it looked as though 
the steed was a goner. At this stage 
somebody suggested to throw a line, and 
as the manila hit the water the spectators 
were dumbfounded to see the struggling 
beast seize the end of the rope in its 
mouth, gripping it firmly. In the mean- 
time a boat had reached the scene, and, 
although a hawser was made fast about 
the horse’s neck, to tow him, he refused 
to loosen the rope in his mouth. In this 
manner the equine was towed to a land- 
ing and hauled safely on shore. The sec- 
cend attempt to load the horse was more 
successful and he is now in Tacoma.— 
San Francisco Trade Journal. 


A great attendance was at the Forest 
Park track Saturday to see the match race 
for $1,000 between the owners of Hippolite 
and Dove Wing. Dove Wing had evident- 
ly been overtrained, was sore and lame 
and distanced the first heat. Summaries: 

Free-for-all trot, purse $50: so 
A. W. Harper, b. g. (Clem Weick).. 
Swain Glenn, br. g. (Edw. Cornet)..2 2 
Ida Sultan, blk. m. (E. P. Tesson).3 dr 

Time—2:26%, 2:32%, 2:37%. 

Classified purse, trot: 
Lucania C., b. m. (J. M. Bat- 


toe 


ClO) cccccnce coscccescs seee 
King 

brink 
Wilkesgold, b.  h. 

ey ty od L. Petersen).4 
Ray Bates, b. h. ( 'e -4 

Time—2:32%, 2:34%, 2:35, 2:36, 2:37 

Special mateh race for, $1,000: 
Hippolite, b. m. (Edw. Cornet) pe 
Dove Wing, ch. m. (Cox & Conrad@d)....dis 

Time—2:23%. 

Free-for-all purse, pace: : 
Adam, b. g. (W. E. Thomas).......- 2 3 
Monnut, bik. g. (Colman meek, 

Farm) ....csese covssces socesecenserse 
Al West, Jr., b. g. (Louis aoe _ 

Drink) ....ccece ceeseees seeesseesecere 
Lady Helen, blk. m. (John P. —_ . 

tin) 


Speers, b. g. (Bonner Miller)......-« 2 dis 
» Time—2:28, 2:24, 2:30. 

Two representatives of the imperial 
government of Japan arrived in New 
York last Thursday, says the *“*Horse- 
man.” Their visit to this country is for 
the purpose of buying trotting bred stal- 
lions and mares to add to the government 
breeding establishment of their country. 
They were accompanied by H. K. Tet- 
suka, who is in business in New York and 
agent for the horse department of the 
Japanese government. It was the orig- 
inal intention of these gentlemen to visit 
the leading breeding centers of this coun- 
try for the purchase of trotting bred stal- 
lions and mares to cross with their native 
breed. Last week, however, they were 
notified by their government that in the 
event of war with China they would want 
enly cavalry horses for immediate use. 
Inasmuch as they were here, the gentle- 
men decided to look over the ground be- 
fore returning, and carrying out that idea 
they visited J. W. Daly’s Mount Kisco 
farm on Friday. It was their intention 
to remain in that neighborhood for about 
six weeks, but the war cloud arising in 
the east will shorten their stay to a few 
days. After the trouble is settled they 
may visit the United States and carry 
cut the original plans. One of these gen- 
tlemen said to a reporter that he regret- 
ted very much the temporary upsetting of 
their plans. He recognized the fact that 
the American trotter was the greatest 
horse in the world, and said that from 
what little experience they had had in 
crossing the blood with that of their na- 
tive stock he was satisfied they would be 
able to produce a high class breed, both 
for racing and domestic use. 

A lot of one hundred unbroken but well 
bred trotting horses was recently exposed 
for sale at public auction in San Fran- 
cisco. Twenty-one of the horses were bad- 
ly damaged, owing to the car in which 
they were loaded having been derailed 
and upset. Their legs were much skinned 
and scarred and that of course operated 
to materially lower their values. The 
seventy odd that reached the sale ring 
in good shape averaged something more 
than the even $100, while the average 
price over all was $1. A few years ago 
such horses could not have been negoti- 
ated in San Francisco for more than $3 
per head and something of the present 
Status of the horse market on the Golden 
Slope may be gathered from the recital of 
these facts. 

Joaquin Miller adds the weight of his 
Protest against the fashion of banging 
horses’ tails., It is English, he allows, 
but England is a breezy and cool land, 
with much mud and no files or mosqui- 
toes. This vast land of ours is hot, dry, 
dusty and filled with flies and mosquitoes 
that torment horses almost to madness. 
The horse needs its tail here as much as 
it needs its teeth. God gave it, says the 
poet of the Sierras, and if we have the 
ghost of a heart we will let the horse 
keep it. 

“My own opinion is,” ‘writes “Icono- 
clast” in the “Kentucky Stock Farm,” 


=r - to 
=o nw 


“that the future will have two horses; 
one of them will go at a trot faster than 
he can at any other gait, and he will be 
an ultra-fashionable horse. The other's 
fastest gait will be a pace, and I hope 
when that future arrives he will be just 
as fully accepted as the fast trotter and 
just as fashionable.” 





L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The meeting 
at Pekin, Il., has given us a line on two 
Missouri bred horses that should be add- 
ed to the 2:10 list in 1900. Riley B., bred 
and owned at Rich Hill, Mo., won the 
2:11 race in straight heats, best time 2:11\. 
The dam of this mare belongs, as does a 
half sister to the black pacer, to W. F. 
Ervin and his breeder, a two-year-old 
brother, also belong to Ervin. The other 
is Joe Wheeler, 2:15% in his first race, 
won in straight heats. This colt was bred 
and is owned by Robert T. Kite, passen- 
ger conductor on the Kansas division of 
the Frisco Railroad, sired by Anvil, 2:23%, 
brother to Tulsa, 2 :104%, dam by Joe 
Young. I saw this horse driven over the 
half mile track at Monett a year ago in 
2:14. The horse was developed and driven 
in 2:14 by Milton Ervin, and is now in 
the string of Tom Ervin, who has for 
two or three years been handling at Cha- 
nute, Kan. Both of these horses should 
be well within the 2:10 list before the sea- 
son of 1900 closes. Norwood, pacing son 
of Nutwood, is now credited with one 
trotter and one pacer; he is now 11 years 
of age and has a pacing record of 2:12%. 

Myron McHenry, brother to John R. 
Gentry, is now credited with one standard 
performer, and there is a 3-year-old chest- 
nut mare owned at Nevada, Mo., that will 
soon be added to his standard list. She 
was started in a matinee race at Nevada 
and finished 3, 2, 2, showing better each 
heat. The time was 1:14%, 1:11, 1:15. Her 
dam will soon be in the great brood mare 
list, as she has a Prince Medium that has 
shown ability to do the trick. Such mares 
are valuable. 

W. H. Cotton has had two mares eligi- 
ble to the great brood mare list, although 
they are not so credited. 

Blondie Redwood, 2:16%, by Redwood- 
Redmon, 2:18%, is out of the dam of Red 
Bells, 2:24%. This mare is dead. 

Her daughter Blondie is the first of the 
get of Redwood Redmon to enter the list. 
She has a brother that is now showing 
better than 2:20 at 3 years and Redwood 
is only 8 years of age. We have very few 
sires of standard speed at that age. At 
Rockville, Mo., in Bates county, I found 
Dewey Redwood a nice bay horse, 15.2 
out of the dam of Prince Redmon, 2:21%, 
and Topsey Redwood, 2:244%, by Redwood 
Redmon. This colt is very fast, can pace 
into the list at any time and could easily 
make ,three standard performers toe the 
credit of his 8-year-old sire. Dewey Red- 
wood has made a season at Rockville, 
Mo. At Clinton, Mo., he has two fillies 
that are promising. Mr. Cotton, who 
bred and owns him, has just moved from 
Clinton to Rich Hill, Dewey Redmon is 
to be started late this fall unless Mr. Cot- 
ton changes his plans. 

At Rockville I found probably the only 


Blue Bull horse we have in_ the 
state. Notwithstanding his breeding 
he is one of the most typical 
Blue Bulls I ever saw, a dark 


chestnut with white feet, behind white 
half way to the hocks, stands 15.2 and 
weighs 1150. Sired by Wonder, son of 
Blue Bull, dam by Romulus, second dam 
by Harold, third dam by Mambrino Patch- 
en. Bates and St. Clair counties are very 
fortunate in having such a sire to come in 
and make his home with them, and the 
people should use him freely. It would 
add thousands of dollars to the taxable 
property of the county if they do. Cam- 
brist was brought to Missouri by James 
Hollister, who paid $2,500 for him. 

There is no type of horses in existence 
that is more desirable for business pur- 
poses than the Blue Bull type, of which 
Cambrist is a perfect specimen. Mr. Hol- 
lister will tell you more of the horse be- 
fore you are ready for another spring 
season. 

Mr. Frank Hilliard of Monett, Mo., has 
purchased of Milton Ervin a bay suck- 
ing colt by Goodwood, 4106—dam Della 
Trump by Trumpeter, second dam by 
Merchant, 599. Mr. Hilliard will begin 
breaking this fellow as soon as he is 
weaned and he expects to make of him a 
sire that Missouri will be proud of. 
Goodwood is one of the great sires ef the 
Woodford-Mambrino family. 

I see the “Western Horseman” in the 
current issue speaks of a very fast blind 
son of Baron Wilkes. This is one thing 
all breeders should avoid. It is much 
easier to avoid breeding from horses that 
transmit blindness than to correct the 
error after it has been made. 

Readville and Detroit will add to the 
2:10 st of Missouri and the Ervin boys, 
who hail from the bushes of Southwest 
Missouri and Southeastern Kansas, will 
be found riding in the very front with 
horses owned and bred in Missouri. C. C. 
Light has a yearling colt by Goodwood, 
4106, dam by Norval, entered in the ‘Horse 
Review” stakes that has shown him a 
2:40 gait. The colt from now until his 
2-year-old form will be jogged by his own- 
er. Mr. E. Knell says his yearling, Ben 
McGregor, dam Stella A., 2:28, is showing 
him a 2:4 gait. A party who was down 
from Kansas City to the Elks’ street fair 
at Carthage saw and drove Mr. Knelli’s 
driving mare by Ben McGregor, dam by 
Tom Powers. He offered him $250 and a 
California bred 9%-year-old brood mare 
with a trotting record of 2:17 for the Mc- 
Gregor. It is stated that Mr. Ketchum 
has been offered $35,000 for Cresceus, by 
Robert McGregor, but Mr. Ketchum is 
after the stallion record, and knows of no 
other horse so likely to capture it as this 
same McGregor colt of his own breeding. 

Mr. Dunn, who is handling Dr. Robin- 
son’s horses at Windsor, is driving two 
of the best Walnut Boy horses now be- 
fore the public. Walnut B., 2:12%, that 
has been miles better than 2:10, and 
whose feet indicate that twice mistakes 
have been made in cooling him out or the 
horse has been close to acute laminitis 
for the purpose of unfitting him to win. 
The groom or rival that would do such 
a thing should be behind the bars. Silver 
Slippers trialed the St. Joseph track in 
2:17 in her 38-year-old form. Her dam, 
Monetta, was bred by the Colman Stock 
Farm and has a full sister at foot at 
the Prairie View farm home of Walnut 
Boy, 2:11%. Missouri will hold her place 
in the front rank of breeding states while 
this kind are being bred. These two pac- 
ing prospects are ready and should be 
started. Mr. Swope’s time is taken up 
with other business and would sell them 
worth the money, and fill their places 
with a 2-year-old trotting Walnut Boy 
colt and a 2-year-old pacing filly by J. C. 





J. Bight mares were sent from the Dr. 


Robinson farm to Walnut Boy and the 
rest bred to Medley by Princeps, dam by 
George Wilkes. 

L. A. Mentzer of Green Ridge, Mo., is 
East with a car load of horses bred by 
himself, and most of them by Medley. 
Mr. Mentzer has been selling in Texas, 
but thinks at the present time he can do 
better in the markets around Philadel- 
phia. One Medley colt that Mr. Mentzer 
sold in Texas is reported by his owner 
to have trotted better than 2:30. There 
are few counties in the state of Missouri 
that are lacking in material to turn out 
standard or 2:10 trotters and pacers. 


CRESCEUS BEATS TOMMY BRITTON. 


Pittsburg, July 4.—The great stallion, 
Cresceus, this afternoon beat Tommy 
Britton in their match race here in 
straight heats. Both heats were trotted 
in 2:10. The track here is a trifle sandy, 
and becomes soft after a rain. Last night 
there was a heavy rain, and this morning 
the track was slippery with mud. Hors- 
es were worked on the outside edge of it, 
however, and by noon it looked to be in 
first-class shape. That it was good for 
some horses was proved when the first 
race, an affair to wagons for horses of 
the 2:15 class owned by members of the 
Gentlemen's Driving Club, was called. 
They stepped off two heats in 2:18% and 
2:17, Lentolus winning rather easily. It 
was after the first mile of this race that 
Britton and Cresceus came out for busi- 
ness. They had been warmed up and the 
way Tommy stepped through the home- 
stretch showed he was not short of speed, 
no matter what else troubled him. Cres- 
ceus was placid and uninteresting as usu- 
al, and so great was the differences be- 
tween his rather lumbering gait and 
Britton’s showy way of going that it re- 
ally looked as though the two stallions 
were not in the same class. A stringent 
anti-betting law in this state prevented 
any public speculation on the race, but 
in what little private wagering was done 
there was far more Britton money in 
sight than could be taken care of. All the 
trainers at the track were on Britton. 
Cresceus drew the pole for the opening 
heat and after a couple of scores they 
were sent away on even terms. On the 
first turn Britton made one of his rushes 
and in a twinkling had the track, and as 
he flashed past the quarter pole in :32 it 
looked as though the chestnut horse was 
not going to be able to head him. The 
same clip was maintained up the back 
stretch, the call at the half being 1:04, 
and at that point Britton was a_ clear 
length to the good and going easy. Ketch- 
am was driving him a little, but it was 
nothing like a hard rally, and under it 
he crept up on Britton until half way 
down the homestretch he was nearly on 
even terms with the brown stallion. Then 
West went to work and for a few strides 
the two stallions swept along on even 
terms. The brown horse hung to him 
for an instant, but Cresceus was trotting 
in bulldog style, while Britton seemed to 
falter. A few feet further and he had 
quit in earnest, in spite of West's urging, 
and from there to the wire it was Cres- 
ceus all by himself in 2:10, everybody see- 
ing that the race was as good as over, 
although another heat was to be trotted. 
They were away on the third score for 
the second heat, but this time Britton did 


not trot around Cresceus on the turn. 
The first quarter was :324%, but up the 
back stretch they trotted at a_ terrible 
clip, the half being reached in 1:08%. 


They traveled practicaly as a team over 
this part of the route, but on the upper 
turn Cresceus put on a little more steam 
and drew right away from Britton. The 
three-quarters was reached in 1:36, but 
just as they turned into the home stretch 
West stopped making an earnest drive 
with Britton, realizing that he was beat- 
en, and at the finish Cresceus was actu- 
ally pulled up to a jog, and yet the mile 
was in 2:10, the final quarter being trotted 
at only a 2:24 gait. 
BAD CASE OF THRUSH. 

“We have a horse that went lame first 
in one hind foot and then in the other. 
Then he went lame in both front feet. 
We thought it was thrush at first. If it 
is it is a very bad case. The frogs of 
his hind feet are rotten and the fore feet 
are contracted. The frogs in front ure 
also in very bad shape. What would you 
advise us to do? Would it be well to 


turn him out to pasture?” B. B. 
It is likely that it is thrush that is 
bothering the horse, says the ‘‘Horse- 


man.” The manner in which the horse 
went lame and the condition of the frogs 
are indicative of that disease. Poultic2 
the feet with linseed meal! for twenty-four 
hours, changing the poultices at least 
every six hours. Then dry the feet and 
clefts of the frog as well as you can. The 
clefts will be very deep and probably ex- 
tend clear into the sensitive parts by 
this time. Get them dry and clean and 
then press some calomel into them, press- 


ing into the clefts after the calomel some 
soft cotton rags to keep the calomel in 


its place. Be sure to treat all the cavi- 
ties in this way. Keep the horse out of 
water at any cost. Do not let him get the 
soles of his feet wet under any circwa- 
siances. Clean out the clefts and cavities 
every second day until they are dry and 
clean and healthy. But you will find thet 
unless you remove the cause treatment 
will avail you little. Thrush is generally 
caused by horses being forced to stand 
in filthy stables where the manure is al- 
lowed to accumulate and the horses must 
perforce stand on it all the time. We 
have known it to be caused in a mild form 
by young horses being yarded continually 
in a damp and dirty corral and then 
grazed on a wet river bottom during the 
day, but that type of the disease is not 
as bad nor the clefts of the frog as foul 
as when the thrush is the result of the 
poor horses being forced to stand all the 
time on heaps of wet filth that is full of 
ammonia and other hurtful substances. 


THR PATCHEN-GENTRY RACE. 


Lima, O., July 4.—Twenty thousand peo- 
ple this afternoon witnessed John R,. 
Gentry break the pacing record on a half 
mile track. The event was the first meet- 
ing this year of Gentry and Joe Patchen, 
and’ the race was close and exciting, al- 
though Patchen never had his nose in 
front. Gentry got the pole and won the 
first heat by a neck. The quarters were: 
130%, 1:02%, 1:34; mile, 2:04%. The an- 
nouncement that Gentry had broken the 
world’s record for a half mile track 
brought out a great demonstration. The 
next heat was a repetition, except that 
Patchen pressed the little horse harder 
and made the race closer and more ex- 
citing, if possible. He never got in front 
and the race down the stretch brought 
the vast crowd to tiptoe. Gentry got home 
first by a nose. The quarters were: :31%, 





1:04%, 1:35; mile, 2:06%. 





THE GAITED SADDLE HORSE. 





The following address ceiivered by B. 
G. Burton before the Kansas Improved 
Stock Breeders’ Association contains 
facts that will undoubted'y prove inter- 
esting to many of our readers: 

“Whence comes this great 
embodiment of all the de-ired attributes 
of horse flesh? He is of remote origin, 
although new to many in the North and 
West. He comes from stock of ancestral 
wealth in blood, bone and muscle. He is 
neither a novice, novitiate nor innova- 
tion. He is tried and true. He has served 
his country for more than a century. He 
went with Colonel Castieman and his 
Kentucky regiment to the Cuban war. 
He carried the chivalry of the South in 
the civil war. 

“Morgan's Raiders were mounted on him 
when that daring chieftain made his bold 
dash northward. He served his country 
before his country had a name. He car- 
ried Light Horse Harry Lee, and Marion, 
the Swamp Fox, when these famous men 
of the Revolution had neither home ner 
country. We trace him back to the plain 
gaited saddle horse of 1731. After that 
date we find him developing into the five- 
gaited saddler, or gaited saddle horse. 

“It is a happy coincidence that just 100 
years ago, 1799, a new impetus was given 
to the saddle horse. A wonderful thor- 
oughbred, old Diomed, the first Derby 
winner of England, was brought to 
America and crossed on Virginia mares, 
saddlers, thorotghbreds and hunters—the 
old four-mile heaters and weight-carriers 
Later on these crosses produced Peter's 
Halcorn, old Denmark, old Montrose, old 
Duluth, old Black Squirre!, and a host of 
other good ones. 

“Your time, however, will not be taken 
up in further tracing the origin and evo- 
lution of this comparative stranger in 
Kansas. He has recently come among 
us, and when you know him you will 
want him to stay. If you have never had 
the pleasure of seeing a pure-bred gait- 
ed saddle horse go all the required gaits, 
you will not regret it if you improve the 


horse, the 


first opportuaity to witness such a per 
formance, 

“It is not everybody that knows just 
what constitutes a gaited saddler, and 


many fallacies prevail as to what he is 
and what he can do. Many think that 
driving a saddle horse spoils his saddle 
qualities, but the reverse is true. If 
properly driven he is not so Hable to 
become choppy in his gaits, and if made 
to trot square in harness his rack will 
not degenerate into a jiggle or a pace. 
Contrary to a prevalent impression, a pa- 
ce* is not a saddle horse, but the farthest 
from one. Pacing is not required as one 
of the regulation gaits, but a bar against 
any horse offered as a gaited saddler. 
“While the province of this paper is to 
discuss the gaited saddle horse, we will 
take the liberty of referring to other sad- 


diers, as there are at least four dis- 
tinct classes, viz., the plain-gaited, or 
walk-trot, canter horse, usuaHy called 


the walk-trot horse; the hunter, or cross- 
country herse; the gaited saddle horse, 
and the high-school horse. 

“The plain-gaited horse is required to 
only walk, trot and canter, but he must 
be an artist in these three gaits or he is 
of but little value as a saddler. In gen- 
eral makeup he is a clever fellow, and 
very popular in New York, as he is the 
English style of a saddle horse. He is 
usually a harness horse, too, and a good 
roadster, and may develop into a gaited 
saddler if he don’t fall into mutilating 
hands and have his tail docked. Should 
this misfortune befall he will be forever 
excluded from the society of gaited sad- 
diers and high schoolers, and left to as- 
sociate with hunters, jumpers, cobs and 
jackasses, both long eared, shaven tailed 
ana two-legged and high-colored. 

“The hunter is a short-tailed, stately 
fellow, and his strong suit is to jump 
hurdles and fences, and go over the bars 
without endangering life and limb of 
horse or rider. He also goes the walk- 
trot canter gaits, and is quite similar to 
the plain-gaited saddler in general make- 
up. Both have docked tails and plucked 
manes and are sometimes called ‘park 
hacks.’ 

“The gaited saddler goes all the gaits of 
the hunter and the walk-trotter, but he is 
not so reckless as to jump fances, hur- 
dies and bars, and he is too modest to 
sport a short tail, and he looks breedy 
enough without having his mane plucked. 
In addition to the walk, trot and canter, 
he goes at least two more distinct gaits 


anc he often goes four more, making, in 
ai! seven distinct, clear, unmixed gaita. 


The gaits required to entitle him to rec- 
ognition as a gaited saddle horse are 
walk, trot, canter, rack and running- 
walk, fox-trot, or slow pace. 

“He has his choice of either of the last 
three named for his fifth gait, but he must 
go the first four, and he must have the 
proper breeding or he cannot be recorded 
The slow pace, or amble, as it is some- 
times called, is the least desirable of the 
seven gaits, and except as a lady's sad- 
dler, is seldom chosen as the fifth gait. 

“The running-walk and fox-trots are 
business gaits, and are highly appreciated 
for road work and long-distance rides. 
The walk (flat foot) should be regular, 
spirited and quite rapid except when the 
horse is allowed to loaf for a rest after a 
brisk‘ brush along the road. If a horse 
walks four and a half or five miles an 
hour he is good enough at this gait. 

“The running walk, as said before, is a 
business gait. It is faster and easier than 
the flat-footed ,.walk, and is quite similar 
in speed and ease to the fox trot, but not 
quite so fast. It is a delightful all-day 
gait, and is performed with four beats, 
like the rack, but not so fast or lofty. 

“In going this gait the horse’s reins are 
rather loose, and he takes some of the 
arch out of his neck, and in full sympa- 
thy with his work keeps time with his 
step by the nodding of his head. A horse 
of good endurance and clever at this gait 
will make from six to seven miles an hour 
and travel from 60 to 75 miles a day with- 
out great fatigue to himself or rider. 

“The fox trot is quite similar to the 
running walk, yet it has a distinct ‘loose- 
jointed’ motion and ‘jog’ not observed in 
any other gait. This, too, is an all-day 
gait, and both are good up hill ard down, 
and this is where a fox trotter and run- 
ning walker make time in an all-day 

rney. 
gen of a gaited saddler should be 
quite similar to that of a harness horse, 
but not so extended. His legs should be 
kept more closely under him, and the trot 
should be clean, clear and unmixed. Driv- 
ing improves the saddle trot, and the sad- 
dle trot squares up the rack. While the 
trot is not the proper gait for a regular 
diet, it is absolutely necessary in a sad- 
dle horse. The gaited saddler goes from 
a flat-footed walk into all his other gaits 
direct, but he should return to the walk 
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from the canter and rack through the 
trot, and he should make all his short 
turns and sharp curves on the trot if not 
in a walk. 

“The rack is probably the most fasci- 
nating gait, and if well done is the hard- 
est on the horse. He must go at a ten- 


sion, and rack against the bit, and he 
must get action from his hocks and 
shoulders as well as from his knees. If 
he goes in form he will carry a high head 


and a high tail, arch his neck and hold a 
vertical face. He must be pulled together 
and remain collected from start to finish. 
If he goes in a pure, clear, bold rack his 
feet make four-beat music, the rhythm of 
which cannot be mistaken for that of any 
other gait. The rack was formerly called 
a single-foot gait, and this term describes 
the action of the’ feet exactly, as only a 
single foot strikes the 
time. 

“Now comes the canter, which is the 
most graceful of all gaits, and one that is 
quite easy for both horse and rider. There 
is a vast difference, however, between 
the canter of a gaited saddler and the 
gallop of an unrestrained horse or the 
lope of a broncho. Any horse will lope or 
gallop when pushed beyond his trotting 
or pacing speed, but the gaited saddler 
goes from a walk, or even from a stand- 
still, into a graceful, enjoyable, ham- 
mock-like motion, but we must consider 
the thing and not the name. His legs are 
never so well under him as when in the 
center and his neck is never so beautiful- 
ly arched. 

“The high-school is simply the 
gaited saddler, finished in education, pol- 
ished in manners and taught other gaits, 
steps and movements. When thus edu- 
cated, when thus finished, he is a para- 
gon of grace, ease and beauty, and when 
in motion, as suggested by Mr. True, he is 
poetry set to music.”’ 


ground at one 


horse 


THE FROG OF THE HORSE. 
Its Duties and Reasons Why It Should 
Not Be Cut Away By the Knife. 


I promised to write up for you my ideas 
of the frog, its special office and duties, 
First, it is placed at that portion of the 
foot which opens and shuts as no other 
part of the horny box does. In its heal- 
thy state it should have the consistency 
of India rubber. It is attached on each 
side to the bars, and being thus attached 
it gets its spring, so to speak. It is to 
“give and take,” as it were, as an ease- 
ment to the joints and tendons, and 
should, therefore, never be confined, as is 
frequently the case, by adjusting to the 
foot that most pernicious of all devices, 
the “bar shoe." It should never be 
removed by the knife, or in any other 
way. Nature provides for the dropping 
off, shedding, of the old frog, when she 
has grown the new one to take .its place. 

When the old frog has been “shed” 
there is really no semblance of a frog left, 
and the idea of “frog pressure” is out of 
the question, unless the walls of the feet 
are so pared down as to reach the blood, 





the rigid walls of the contracted foot be 
spread apart by a substance that is soft 
and pliable, as the frog should be, and is, 
when in a healthy condition? As well 
might one undertake to split an oak 
plank with a soft rubber wedge It would 
spoil the wedge, but it would not have 
any effect on the plank. No, let the frog 
alone Pay no attention to it whatever, 
unless, as mentioned, if it is diseased; 
then treat it as herein directed, but under 
no circumstances confine it with a bar 
shoe or any other device.—R. Boylston 
Hall, No. 23 Berkeley street, Boston, in 
“American Horse Breeder.” 
TREATMENT OF HORSE COLIC 
Forty years’ practice as a country phy- 
sician has compelled me to give advice for 
the farmers’ sick animals. Whisky is the 
very worst thing that can be given, un- 
less it is bicarbonate of soda. The only 
remedy that need ever be given, if used in 
any reasonable time, is spirits of ether 
One-half ounce of this in a pint of warm 
water, sweetened, repeated in half to 
three quarters of an hour if needed, is all 
I have ever found necessary. I never lost 
but one case, and in that one a half pint 
or more whisky had been given a couple 
of hours before I saw the horse, which 





died within five minutes of my arrival. 
In the absence of ether, two ounces of 
sweet spirits of niter may be used with 
equal success. This is the spirits of ni- 
trous ether and may be given in warm 
water as with ether. In the absence of 
anything better, hot water internally and 
externally is proper treatment.—Dr. A. 
G, Chase, Kansas, in Orange Judd Far- 
mer. 


A STORY OF A TOWN. 





Thirty years ago Enosburgh Falls, lo- 
cated way up in Northern Vermont, was 
almost unknown to the outside world. 
But to-day, how marked the change. The 
visitor finds a handsome, prosperous vil- 
lage, nestled closely beneath great over- 
hanging evergreen mountains, Instead of 
a few straggling houses, the village now 
represents an up-to-date appearance, be- 
ing provided with opera house, water 
works, sewers, electric lights, concrete 
walks, a large public library, attractive 
parks and other evidences of thrift not 
possessed by many larger towns. The 


reason for this change is not far to seek. 
One industry has done it all, and is enti- 


tled to the credit for making this little 
Vermont town known not only all over 
the United States, but to the remotest 





when, of course, the animal would be in 
no condition to travel. Of course if the 
frog is diseased (affected by thrush, for 
instance), all of the decayed portion 
should be removed and some borax pack- 
ed in to again create a state of health. It 
is a cushion placed under the navicular 
bone and joint of that name, to ease the 
action at that point, as also that of the 
flexor tendon that passes under the navi- 
cular and fastens on to the coffin or pedal 
bone. 

Its India rubber-like consistency, which 
is its condition when in health, fully jus- 
tifies this definition of its use, and expe- 
rience has proved to my mind that such 
is its office; it exerts no influence by itself 
whatever in expanding or contracting the 
foot. It is rarely that a foot will be found 
where the heels can be pared down to so 
slight a depth as to afford the so-called 
“frog pressure’ that they will not be so 
low as to throw the articulation all out 
of gear and cause serious trouble to the 
joints, tendons and muscles. 

If “frog pressure’ is essential, or a ne- 
cessity, it certainly must be constant. 
Now when the old frog has shed it would 
be utterly impossible to get any frog pres- 
sure on the slight semblance of a frog 
that is left to take its place. Stuffing of 
any sort should never be used on the sur- 
face of the foot. If the frog is dry and 
hard, it is evidence that the foot is not in 
correct proportion, and it will be found 
to be tight at the coronet. This tightness 
interferes with a correct circulation of 
the blood in the foot. 

In order to have the frog in a healthy 
condition the blood circulation must be 
correct, for from the internal healthy 
condition of the foot does the frog obtain 
its required moisture; “‘stuffings” of any 
sort do not impart moisture to it. They 
simply draw to the surface internal mois- 


bounds of civilization. Many of our read- 
ers will have guessed that the Dr. B. J. 
Kendall Spavin Cure has brought this 
; about. The early history of this well 
‘known remedy for lame and spavined 
horses is very interesting. Many years 
ago a shrewd farmer, who lived near the 

village of Enosburgh Falls, had a valua- 

ime horse go lame, and hearing much of 
a spavin cure, put up by Dr. B. J. Ken- 
dall, who resided in the village, decided to 
try it. The farmer was so struck with its 
marvelous effectiveness that he determin- 
ed if possible to buy the formula. But 
to his utter surprise the figure demanded 
ran into the thousands, for the doctor 
| was fully alive to the merits of his prepa- 
ration. The would-be purchaser was de- 
termined, however, and mortgaging his 
| fine farm to the highest limit, against the 
advice of all his friends and neighbors, 
who were constantly suggesting that he 
had made’a fool of himself. Still he per- 
severed, ‘and after a while small orders 
| began to come in. These purchasers talk- 
ed to their neighbors of this wonderful 
; horse liniment, and orders became more 
and more frequent, until eventually it be- 
came the most famous cure for lame and 
spavined horses in the country, and he 
reaped to the full the reward of his enter- 
prise. 

The original company was years ago 
reorganized into a stock company, and, 
ably officered by competent business men, 
who have b indisp ble to its 
success. Kendall's Spavin Cure is still 
manufactured at the place of its birth, 
and the picture on this page shows the 
laboratory and offices of this great indus- 
try. One additional incident in the his- 
tory of this growing business: During 
the formative period Dr. Kendall wrote 
and issued a “Treatise on the Horse and 
His Diseases,” the sale and circulation 





ture, and any one who has given the sub-4of which has now reached about ten mil- 


Ject proper attention must be aware that 


after stuffing and soaking the feet they 
will be found to be dryer than they were 
before resorting to such treatment. 
Therefore let the frog alone. Don’t do 
anything to it. Nature will take care of 
it in her own way, and anything we can 
do will be only a detriment, for she un- 
derstands exactly how to do her work and 
will do it correctly if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

The talk of the wiseacres about spread- 
ing apart heels that are contracted by 
“frog pressure” is the most absurd non- 
sense any one ever listened to. How can 


lion copies. This invaluable book can be 
obtained without charge by writing to the 
publishers and mentioning this paper. 


—_—_——— 

Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., for catalog. 








D. BR, THOMAS, Monett, Mo., breeder of Jacks, 
Poland-China hogs, B. 
P. Chickens and 


s. 8 acres 
land for sale cheap or will A] 7 — ae 


FOR SAL Bitehes. “ Orders booked 
pb me B.. ree choice White Plymouth cocks 
for sale, ODT. CLOGGE, CARROLLTON, ILLINOIS. 











For Sale for 30 Days 


Prof. Nelson 30991, and Kssa Dodson by 
Eros 5826, and Lady Napton by Allandorf 
7462, the finest styled mare in Missouri. All 
these horses can be seen avy day at Logs- 
den’s track, Marshall, Mo., where we are 
prepared to show anybody that they are in 
shape to race in any company. Nelson is 
entered in 2:45 trot at Columbia, Mo., for 
$1,000; Essa in 2:25 trot for $500 all through 
the Blue Ribbon Circuit. I am a little too 
old to race horses, being 69 years of age, 
but we have the good ones. Send.to me 
for catalog for full breeding and prices or 
come and see the horses for yourselves. 
They are great bargains. Address 


H. C. TAYLOR, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


lst dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2:1 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of Fayette le 
sell, the sire of Ed. Lock 2:12\. 

2d dam Odd Stocking, 2:45, by Hae 

edium 400, the dam oi Happy Russell Puy, 
Boniface 2:29, etc. 

8d dam, County House Mare by American 
Star 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
of Susi 

RED 








e, the dam of menerty 2 119. 

CHUTE is a fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has a record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two~year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 

RED CHUTE will stand at the Etmweod 
Parm, on the Winchester Pike, five miles 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $20 to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


‘SYNOVITIS 


1S VERY ANNOYING 


At least, You can cure it with 


Absorbine, Jr., 


CURES 
All Strained Joints or Ligaments. 


Allays all inflammation 
quickly. Pleasant to use. $1.00 
per bottle delivered. Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, . . MASS. 


L. M. MONSEES’ SONS, 


PROPRIETOR OF 


Limestone Valley Farm, 
BREEDERS OF 
Standard Bred Saddle Horses, Registered 
Jacksand J ennets end Poland-China Hogs. 
16th Semi-Annual Sale, Sept. 4th,1900. 
SMITHTON, PETTIS CO., MO. 

















EDUCATE FOR BUSINESS. 





When the reputation of a person is un- 
der discussion and many hundreds of citi- 
zens of high standing positively and 
truthfully bear witness and assert that 
the specified individual “thas resided con- 
tinuously in this community for the past 
59 years, during all of which time his con- 
duct has been above question in every re- 
spect,” it is natural that strangers should 
at once feel a high degree of confidence 
in the persons’ integrity. The above evi- 
dence is exactly what exists regarding 
Jones Commercial College, 309-11 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, and the testimony 
comes from several thousands of gradu- 
ates, as well as a vast number of people 
who have known the record of this grand 
institution—what it has done for so many 
by way of furnishing an education—of the 
many graduates now occupying high 
Places in all lines of business and of its 
standing as an educational factor during 
the past 59 years. 

Established in 1841 by Prof. Jonathan 
Jones, that noted pioneer in commercial 
educational work, this college has always 
ranked very high, while its management 
has been in especially fortunate hands. 
The present President, Prof. J. G. Boh- 
mer, held an important managing princi- 
pal’s position under Jonathan Jones him- 
self, and he has for many years carried 
out a policy which has signally strength- 
ened all of the repartments. No school 
in the country—not excepting Harvard or 
Yale—stands more firmly upon its record 
for results, carried through more than 
half a century, than Jones Commercial 
College. Parents or guardians of young 
men or women should visit the college; or 
if not able to make a personal call, a cat- 
alog should be asked for. Graduates from 
any of its departments are in constant de- 
mand and are assisted in procuring pay- 
ing positions. Note the advertisement, 
and if anticipating the acquisition of any 
‘branch of a commercial education, com- 
municate as per the address. 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


Is one of the most charming summer re- 
sorts reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels and complete immunity from 
hay fever, make a summer outing at 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 
the standpoint of health, rest and com- 
fort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
Country,” containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, ad- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps, to 
Pay postage, George H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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“GOOD-BY—GOD BLESS YOU.” 





I like the Anglo-Saxon speech, 
With its direct revealings; 

It takes a hold and seems to reach 
Way down into your feelings. 

That some folks deem it rude, I know, 
And therefore they abuse it; 

But I have never found it so— 
Before all else I choose it. 

I don’t object that men should air 
The Gaelic they have paid for, 

With “Au revoir,” “Adieu, ma chere,” 
For that’s what French was made for, 

But when a crony takes your hand 
At parting to address you, 

He drops all foreign lingo and 
He says, ““Good-by—God bless you.” 


‘his seems to me a sacred phrase, 

With reverence impassioned— 

A thing come down from righteous days, 

Quaintly but nobly fashioned; 

It well becomes an honest face, 

A voice that’s round and cheerful; 
lt stays the sturdy in his place, 

And soothes the weak and fearful. 

Into the porches of the ears 

It steals with subtle unction, 

And in your heart of hearts appears 

To work its gracious function; 
And all day long with pleasing song 

lt lingers to caress you. 

l'm. sure no human heart goes wrong 

That's told, “Good-by—God bless you.” 

EUGENE FIELD.° 
“AS THE LIGHT LED.” 

of another book from 
Missouri writer, James 
whose first work of fic- 
tion, ‘‘At You-All’s House,” was so favor- 
ably received by the reading public. Mr. 
Baskett’s books should be read by our 
rural populations, for it is in their world- 
heralded, monotonous (?) careers that 
he finds material for his fascinating sto- 
ries that read more like biographies than 
fiction. 

In “As the Light Led” are portrayed 
many scenes that will be fully compre- 
hended by the lads and lasses of the farm 
homes; and they will also produce smiles 
on the faces of men and women who now 
sit under their own “vines and fig trees” 
as they recall like dramas in their own 
experiences; or the suppressed sighs may 
reveal that in the mistakes and disap- 
pointments of these fictitious characters 
they see reflected many of their own lives. 

The romance of Bent Hickman and 
Nannie Ditmer, the principals of the sto- 
ry, begins with their youth and extends 
amid the vicissitudes of country life until 
after they are crowned with the glory of 
grandchildren. The story is charming in 
its simplicity and replete with psycologic- 
al facts, not in stilted book-lore form, 
but in the quaint style of country-folk 
that is born of the life they live. Such 
is exemplified when Mrs. Hickman said, 
“Remember, boy, many a man is twice 
born, and you may owe the woman you 
wed as much as you do your mother.” 
And again when Nannie’s school friend 
said, “You talk of a woman’s growth, 
and artistic and literary nature, and all 
that, and think you are learned, and yet 
forget the thing which is basic in her— 
her instincts. A woman has an intuition 
of love.” 

In his literary work Mr. Baskett has a 
field peculiarly his own. He is producing 
pen pictures that will give new concepts 
of the farm life and home. His charac- 
ters are so drawn that they betray alike 
the strength and frailties common to ru- 
ral life. Herein lies their helpfulness. And 
for this reason we commend ‘‘As the Light 
Led” to farmer folk. It is published by 
the Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Price, $1.50. 


This is the title 
the pen of our 
Newton Baskett, 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHAT I GAINED. 

How I did enjoy Idyll’s letter from 
“Rocklands” Farm! I have read her let- 
ters from time to time and never knew 
she was our own dear Nellie Watts Mc- 
Vey of “The Christian Evangelist’’ some 
years since. 

Our experiences are similar. We left a 
comfortable St. Louis home and came to 
the Ozarks; are on a little farm, on a 
rough rocky mountain, in an old log 
cabin. 

There are times when the intense home- 
sickness sweeps over me, and for a mo- 
ment almost stifles me; not for St. Louis, 
with all her excellent advantages, but for 
the comfortable, convenient home and the 
dear flowers I had tended and loved for 
years. 

But it is only for a moment, for I re- 
member it was for my husband's health 
we made the sacrifice, and one should 
cheerfully sacrifice all for health, for 
without it there is no enjoyment here. 

It makes me ashamed of my repining to 
think of any one of Idyll’s talents living 
contentedly under like disadvantages, and 
four miles from a postoffice; while here 
we are on a high bluff, with fair Fayette- 
ville perched on the mountain side, a mile 
and a half north of us; the State Univer- 
sity two miles northwest, and a magnifi- 
cent view of 15 miles through valley and 
over mountain peaks, with three railroads 
in view, and the best of church, school 
and postal advantages within two miles 
of us. 

Thank you, Idyll, for your brave con- 
tentment and good cheer; they did me 
much good. I hope we shall hear from 
Rocklands Farm often. 

NONA EVA YOUNG. 

Washington Co., Ark. 


GENTLENESS. 





The strength of God is very gentle. He 
does not make a great noise in lifting the 
tides or in speeding the stars in their 
courses. The sunshine is one of His great- 
est treasures of power. He turns the 
hearts of stalwart sinners by the touch of 
infant fingers or by the memory of a 
pious mother’s spiritual beauty and fidel- 
ity. By loving invitations, tender encour- 
agements and manifold ministries of pa- 
tience and sympathy, He encourages the 
penitence and the faith of sinful and weak 
human hearts. His children should seek 
more of His gentleness. We are too easily 
tempted to bluster and violence. We for- 
get that gentleness is greatness as well 
as goodness. If we would do brave deeds, 
let us seek to be filled with divine gentle- 
ness.—Exchange. 





Fruit Syrup.—Take two quarts of any 
kind of fruit; mash and add one quart of 
water. Let ‘stand one day, then strain 
through a jelly bag, and add one pound of 
peng to each pint of juice. Boil for twen- 

y minutes, removing any scum arising, 
nh when cold bottle. One wineglass of 
this syrup in a glass of water is exceed- 
ingly palatable. 





MRS. 
(Our May Myrtle.) 


Our readers will be 
sure, to have the photo of May Myrtle ap- 


GEO. E. DUGAN. 
pleased, we feel 


pear in the Home Circle picture gallery. 
The pen sketch of her home by a young 
friend will enable all to read much be- 
tween the lines of her poetical composi- 
tions, and will give added value to their 
sentiment and the right. It is comforting 
to the ones who must toil, day by day, at 
plain housekeeping to know that one who 


has literary aspirations loves what we 
are too apt to regard as daily routine 
work, that simply must be done. Such 
facts teach us that work willingly done 
for love’s sake can never be drudgery. 
Then, too, the poet’s sweetest song is of 
daily toil and sacrifice spent in loving 
service. May Myrtle will have a tenderer 


place in the hearts of her readers because 
she not only sings of and loves the toiler, 
but she herself knows the toiler’s experi- 
ences and can thereby be the more help- 
fvl—the blessed mission of life. 


Written for th the J RURAL WORLD 
A PEN PICTURE. 


“May Myrtle’ and Her Home 





As I glance from my window a very 
pleasing picture is presented to my view 
a picture in which beauty and art are 
blended. The sunbeams are playing at 
hide and seek midst the verdure of the 
Stately trees, while beneath a velvety car- 
pet of green is spread. In the midst of 
this wealth of green is situated the home, 
whose spacious rooms are tastefully fur- 
nished. 

The library is 
woo 


my favorite; the 
chairs you to their comfortable 
depths; and book in hand many pleasant 
hours will pass rapidly, or, if tired of 
reading, it is interesting to note the con- 
tents of the room. The ample book-cases 
are filled with excellent books. A cush- 
joned lounge in one corner tempts you to 
try its coziness; while the walls are ar- 
tistically decorated with beautiful en- 
gravings and various photographs of in- 
teresting places and people. 

But the engravings in one corner inter- 
est me most; they are pictures of Whit- 
tier’s home at Amesbury, Mass., where he 
wrote a friendly letter to May Myrtle, 
thanking her for her dainty book of 
poems, ‘‘Myrtle Leaves; his photograph 
and the autograph letter comprise one 
picture, while beneath is an engraving of 
the old fire-place, which takes you in fan- 
cy back to olden times when stories were 
told on a winter’s evening before its ruddy 
blaze. We will leave this room with its 
interesting souvenirs and wander on. In 
one of the parlors is a spinning wheel 
which is an heirloom, also linen napery 
spun on it a hundred years ago; an old 
kettle—also has its place of honor—which 
was used before the day of stoves. The 
rocms are ever fragrant with the odor of 
lovely flowers plucked from the garden, 
and especially the dining-room, where a 
beautiful centerpiece of flowers is always 
to be found. 

As you enter the gate a mass of bril- 
liant colors greets the eye; the brilliant 
nasturtiums nod in greeting, with their 
shining faces of every hue; on each side 
of the granitoid walk, which winds its 
way from the entrance gate to the side 
and rear of the yard, are rows and rows 
of these flowers. 

We will next visit the flower garden 
with its wealth of color and bloom, which 
was planted and is tended by May Myr- 
tle’s own hands. Every morning you can 
see her ‘ere the dew has disappeared 
working among her beloved flowers, bare- 
handed, not afraid of coming in contact 
with mother earth. Flowers of every va- 
riety are here, from the old-fashioned 
corn-flower to the dainty tea-rose. 

The vegetable garden is just back of 
here, and its appetizing vegetables give 
evidence of much care. The lettuce bed 
with its full round heads of crisp leaves 
fascinates the eye. May Myrtle does not 
neglect this branch of industry. 

A grape arbor flourishes at the rear of 
the house, where many fine varieties of 
grapes are grown in succession so as to 
give fruit from early bearing until frost, 
a tempting retreat in summer days. Fruit 
of almost every kind and variety is found 
on this place, and many a basket finds 
its way to her neighbors. 

Now we will stroll to one of the prettiest 
and most inviting places on the grounds 
to rest; it is just east of the house be- 
neath a clump of large trees whose leafy 
shade adds a charm to the place. A ham- 
mock is found here, also rustic chairs of 
many devices; a most charming retreat, 
and here while we rest I will endeavor to 
tell you a little about ‘‘May Myrtle,” 
whom I have known and loved since I 
Was a very small child. 

She is considerably above the average 
height, of fine bearing; indeed, you would 
think, as she looks over her grounds to 
see what work is needed to be done, that 
a general was surveying his forces. Her 
face, which glows with a kindly interest 
in everyone, can become stern and unmovy- 
able if the case so demands. She enjoys 
everything she sees and nothing escapes 
her watchful eye. She is a member of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the honor 
descending from both sides of the house. 
She is also admissible to the Colonial 
Dames, but has never. applied for mem- 
bership in that organization. 

She .can adapt herself to any circum- 
stance; when without a hostler, she goes 
out, grooms.and harnesses her own horse 
as dexterously as a man could do who was 
well acquainted with his business. 

She is devoted to children, and her 
three grandchildren are her pride and de- 
light; many are the romps and play par- 
ties they enjoy with her in her home. 

She has a devoted husband and daugh- 
ter, and their home is one of the most 
hospitable in the city. A week, hardly 
passes that many persons are not guests 
at their board, and happy are they who 
gain entrance to this home. May Myrtle 


even 





comes from families noted for their hos- 
pitality, so it is but natural for her to en. 


tertain. She greets her guests with the 
same gentle courtesy, whether they are 
rich or poor, and the poor find in her a 
friend indeed. 

Pages could be written of her kindly 
deeds, but I must close with a tribute to 
her beautiful poems, which are univer- 
sally read and admired, but no need of 
this, as her praises have been sung here 
long and well. CAROLYN FERN. 
Pettis Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE WIDOW DAY'S PEAR ORCHARD. 





Day was left with a little 
family to be cared for, and 4 farm on 
which rested a large mortgage. The ad- 
vice was freely given by her friends that 
she had better sell the farm and take 
what would be left after paying the debts, 
buy a little home in town and take board- 
ers, or do whatever else she could to 
make a living and educate her children. 
She could not endure the thought of leav- 
ing that home. All the happy years of her 
married life had been spent under that 
roof, and many hallowed associations 
were connected with it. The surroundings 
were ideal for a country home—the house 
was situated in a grove of grand old 
trees, just where Nature planted them, 
on a gentle slope extending to the banks 
of a beautiful creek, which was bordered 
with elms, willows and vines. 

The house was large, roomy and pic- 
turesque, and Mrs. Day could not leave 
it; so long as there was a faint hope of 
keeping the dear, old place she would put 
her shoulder to the wheel and push, keep 
a brave heart and, with God’s help, win 
the victory over debt. 

A few years before her husband's death 
he had put out quite an extensive apple 
orchard, which had just commenced to 
bring in some returns. Mrs. Day was 
fond of horticulture and read all she could 
on the subject. One day while calling on 
a friend, she looked over a magazine de- 
voted to fruit culture, and in it was a 
beautiful picture of a dwarf pear orchard 
which arrested her attention. She could 
not keep it out of her mind, and finally 
asked the loan of the book. She took it 
home, studied, pondered and planned until 
her mind was fully decided. 

Across the road from the dwelling was 
a field of five acres, sheltered on two sides 
by woodland, and particularly well adapt- 
ed for pears. A loan for the money need- 
ed was made from a friend, she giving her 
note for the amount. The next mail took 
a letter to one of the best and most noted 
nursery firms in the country, not many 
miles from her home, for enough dwarf 
Duchess pear trees to set five acres. 

Mrs. Day engaged a man to prepare the 
ground according to directions in her 
book on the pear, superintending all the 
operations herself. When the trees ar- 
rived, they were properly set. Only those 
who have had the same experience can 
realize how anxiously they were watched, 
and how much depended on them. They 
were grand trees. How wonderfully they 
grew! The soil, atmosphere and care be- 
stowed upon them seemed to vie with 
each other in promoting their growth. The 
third year they bore several barrels and 
were carefully pruned and cultivated. The 
next year there was almost a total failure 
of the pear crop, and prices were very 
high—but owing to its protected position 
and other causes, this orchard bore a 
wonderful crop. The limbs were propped 
up to carry the load of fruit and bushels 
were thinned out. People came long dis- 
tances to see the sight—long rows of beau- 
| tiful trees, bending under their burden of 
large, russet pears. The soil was kept 
free from weeds. Care and cultivation told 
the story. 

A gentleman from Boston heard of the 
orchard, came and bought the fruit on the 
trees, paying her $3,000 for the crop. Now 
the mortgage has been lifted, the debts 
paid and the home safe. Her success cre- 
ated a furor among the farmers for 
miles; hundreds of acres were put in 
pears, but the Widow Day's pear orchard 
never was eclipsed. Apples and pears 
made her rich. 

MRS. FREDERICK C. JOHNSON. 

Erie Co., Pa. 

The author of this little sketch writes 
us that it is one of fact and not fancy; 
she herself being personally acquainted 
with the individual making the venture 
which was crowned with success. 


The Widow 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
YARD CLEANING. 





After reading Say’s article on cleaning 
the yard, I thought I would tell how I at- 
tend to my yard, as it is not very much 
trouble to me. In the first place, the 
yard, like the rest of the farm, is a part- 
nership affair, and if the good man’s at- 
tention is called to the board off or rotten 
post he will no doubt attend to it, for we 
must have a good fence around the yard. 
Ours is made of pickets, sawed from 
honey locust, and stands about four feet 
in front and is made higher by two base 
boards on the sides where stock can reach 
over. Early in the spring, before grass 
and weeds start, I rake the yard with a 
garden rake. All sticks, leaves, dead 
grass, and so on are hauled away by the 
children in their little wagon and thrown 
in a ditch. The boards, pieces of shingle, 
and limbs of trees are laid to one side, as 
I will need them when I make flower beds, 
The broken dishes are pounded for the 
hens. Brickbats and rocks are placed 
in a pile where weeds will not grow over 
them; for when the good man mows the 
grass, he does not want to strike them 
with the scythe. 

Glass ought to be buried. Old rubber 
shoes can be sold by the children. Old 
leather shoes ought to be buried by the 
grape vines, or thrown away from the 
house. Do not let them mold in the smoke 
house when past using. 

I do not allow any melon rinds or peel- 
ings thrown out in the yard. Burn all 
paper and trash from sweeping the rooms. 
So when the yard is once clean, it stays 
so, except a little sweeping around the 
back door once in a while. 

Lime and carbolic acid are thrown 
about under the house and smoke house 
and hen house. The good man keeps the 
grass mowed down and raked up and 
taken away. Now, for fear the editor will 
think I am like the Wandering Jew, and 
will keep ‘‘on and on,” I promise to stop, 
or change the subject. 

Scotland Co., Mo. 

LITTLE MOTHER. 

We trust that “Little Mother” will soon 
return with another subject as practically 
treated as is the one on Yard Cleaning. 


WE ©. CAN’T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 


THE OLD GNARLED APPLE TREE. 





(By Kate Brownlee Sherwood.) 

Of all the childish memories 

That brighten with the flying years, 

And bring gladness to the eyes 

Like laughter coming after tears, 

There's none that makes the heart bound 
on 

With all its youthful jollity, 

Like that sweet vision of the lawn, 

The old gnarled apple tree. 


It stood just where the lawn swept down 
Into a rapid, steep descent, 

Beneath each stately neighbor's frown, 
A placid picture of content; 

And let the years bring what they would, 
The orchards bare or burdened be, 
Abundant fruit it bore and good— 

The old gnarled apple tree. 


‘Twas said that many years agone 

A sad faced lady, with her child, 
Came unattended and alone, 

And dwelt within the western wild; 
She by the simple people round 

Was more than human deemed to be; 
Her saintly hand placed in the ground 
The old gnarled apple tree. 


The woman seemed half happy grown; 
The child was desolate and sad, 

The flowers and the birds had flown— 
The only playmate that he had; 

And so one day, in wanton play, 

He ran with rude and reckless glee; 
One tender sapling broken lay— 

The old gnarled apple tree. 


The woman bound it with a tear, 

And blessed it in her saintly way; 

And that is why from year to year, 

As I have heard the people say, 

The springtime always brings her bloom, 
The summer fruitage fair to see, 

To crown with plenty and perfume 

The old gnarled apple tree. 


All glad things loved the dear old tree; 
And early came the screaming jay, 
The robin and the honey bee, 

The children laughing in the way; 
And in the dawn and in the dew 
Arose a joyous melody— 

The praiseful song of Nature to 

The old gnarled apple tree. 


My little sister, fair and sweet, 

Now sadly far from me, alas! 

"Twas only yesterday our feet 

Slipped softly through the dewy grass; 

Slipped through the grass, and through 
the gloom, 

And wild with merriment and glee 

We filled our widespread aprons from 

The old gnarled apple tree. 


Do I but wonder? 

My life grows 
warm, 

The dearest joys the heart has known 

Are void of earthly shape and form. 

Then fly, my soul, and clasp again 

The sacred sweets of memory! 

The fondest loves of youth enchain 

The old gnarled apple tree. 


When alone 
young and glad and 


CAN THEM WHOLE. 





“My! those look fine!” was the ox- 
clamation of a neighbor as she entered 
the kitchen one day, and saw a row of 
eans that were receiving their final 
touches before being put away for win- 
ter use. 

“Yes, I feel quite proud of canned to- 
matoes,’’ replied the busy housewife, as 
she polished the glass cans. 

“Tomatoes!"’ said the caller coming 
nearer and scanning the contents close- 
ly. “So they are, just common toma- 
toes, but I thought from a distance that 
they must be something rare, for I never 
saw them canned whole before; mine 
are always all cooked up so there isn’t 
any form to them.” 

“Mine always have been that way, too, 
but I tried a new way last year, and 
they proved so satisfactory that I put 
them up in the same way this season,” 
adding, as she proudly looked them over, 
“I do love to see an array like this in 
my cupboard.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad I put off doing mine 
until next week, and now I'll do them 
your way. That its,” she said with a 
laugh, “if you will be good enough to 
tell me how.” 

“It's an open secret and yours for the 
asking. I think it is a very easy meth- 
od, and not any expense if you have 
plenty of water, it does take lots of 
that.” 

“Fortunately our well is 
failing kind, 
directions.” 

“Buy, if you can, the round smooth 
tomato. Put some in a pan and cover 
with boiling water to loosen the skins, 
let them stand a few moments, then 
peel. Have your cans hot, to prevent 
them from cracking, and fill them with 
the whole tomatoes, packing them in 
as closely as you can. When they are 
too large to go in whole, they must be 
cut in two or four pieces, according to 
size. 

“When your cans are full pour in boil- 
ing water, very slowly, until it runs over 
and all the bubbles have come out. Then 
put on your rubbers—and don’t you dare 
to use a single second-hand one, screw 
your covers on tight, and set the cans 
in a pail or tub, according to the num- 
ber you have, that has enough boiling 
water in it to completely cover the cans. 
Cover the tub with a heavy rug, and let 
them remain until cold. When you take 
them out, screw the covers again and 
they are finished. 

“I let mine remain up here for a short 
time, for if any spoil they will do so in 
three or four days. You can easily de- 
tect when a can is beginning to work, 
and if found at once it can be cooked for 
immediate use." 

“Do you think they are more liable to 
spoil put up in this way, than according 
to the old method?” queried the listener. 

“No, I do not; but you must be sure and 
get the bubbles all out or I will not vouch 
for the safe-keeping of your tomatoes.” 
Then, holding up a can, she continued, 
“these are perfect in form and color, but 
you would not think they would taste 
better than when canned in the old way; 
however, they certainly do have a richer 
flavor when they are cooked, and being 
whole they are nice to slice up and eat as 
they are.” 

“We almost always eat them without 


an extra cooking, and these will slice 
up beautifully. I am sure,’ replied the 


caller as she admired the ruddy fruit. 
“Last winter I had a friend here, and 
one day for dinner I had some tomatoes 
sliced up in my large salad dish, and 
they did look tempting. When she came 
to the table the first thing her eyes fell 
on was that dish And its contents, and 
she said, laughing, “Aren't you rather 
extravagant to have fresh ‘tomatoes in 
January?” And she could hardly believe 


the never 
so please proceed with your 
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me when I told her they were canned; 


they tasted almost as fresh as if picked 
right from the garden.” 

“Well, I'm thankful if I have found a 
way of putting up tomatoes so that they 
will taste fresh, for I am so fond of 
them.” 

“Let me tell you another thing in re- 
gard to this canning business,” said the 
one who is always willing to give all 
the information she can. “If you want 
to be able to slice your tomatoes nicely, 
you must can them before they are dead 
ripe, for if too soft they will go all to 
pieces when you cut them. You see I 
have one year’s experience to give you 
the benefit of. That we must ‘live and 
learn’ is very true, and I find that, keep- 
ing on the lookout, I pick up many new 
and useful ideas.’"—Exchange. 


DON’TS FOR THE NURSERY. 








Don't hang curtains around the cot. 
Children need plenty of air, especially 
when sleeping. 

Don’t place the cot in a position where 
the light will fall on the child’s eyes; nor 
in a draught. 

Don't forget that children’s 
should be warm, but light. 
Don’t forget to remove the child to a 
cot, with a hair mattress, when it is old 
enough to leave the cradle. (We might add 
that many people do not now use cradles 
at all.) 

Don’t forget to air the children’s bed 
clothes every day, taking them in about 
noon. 

Don’t allow a child to sleep with an el- 
der person; its rest will be less disturbed 
and more beneficial alone. 
Don't neglect any of 
hints. 


clothing 


the foregoing 


FRUIT STAINS. 

During the fruit season the table linen 
is apt to suffer, but the exercise of a lit- 
tle care while the damage is still fresh 
will usually remove all stains. Berry- 
stains can be removed by placing the 
stained spot over a bowl and turning 
boiling water through it, says the “Farm 
and Fireside.”” If the spot is set, more 
heroic means must be used, and this re- 
quires the hand of the mistress. Oxalic 
acid is a valuable adjunct in safe hands, 
but it must be used quickly and the place 
well rinsed in several cold baths. Three 
ounces of crystals to a pint of water makes 
it strong enough, and can be easily kept 
on hand. Wet the stain with this and 
hold it over steam or in the sun. As soon 
as the spot goes, rinse carefully in col¢ 
water several times. This solution will 
remove rust from linen and clothes 
equally well, and if brass has become dis- 
colored and stained it will clean it beau- 
tifully. It also removes rust from steel. 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS. 


Peel a potato. Grate it fine. Place it 
on a white cloth long enough to well cover 
the ulcer. Warm it a little. Apply in 
the morning. Renew at noon; also at 
night before retiring. Let it remain all 
night. Put on three new poultices next 
day just the same, and continue to do so 
until the ulcer is entirely healed. Wash 
the ulcer every time the poultice is re- 
newed. 

I felt as though I must write about this 
and send it to you. I want everybody to 
know it. I was healed in two weeks and 
a little over four days.—Mrs. M. E. King. 


LONGEVITY. 








People who are long-lived have certain 
physical traits that are not noticeable. 
In the first place they have straight 
backs. The majority of folk have curva- 
ture of the spine in some degree, unnotice- 
able it may be, but it is there. The man 
who will live to be old has a straight 
back, holds his head up and has a broad, 
deep chest. This means that the vital or- 
gans are not crowded and perform their 
functions unimpeded. The rules for a 
long life are plain food, plenty of good 
air; not more than eight hours’ sleep; 
periods of exercise, part of which should 
be of such nature as to produce deep res- 
piration and perspiration; do not worry 
or go to extremes or excesses. 


THE FIRST FLAG. 





Betsy Ross, of Philadelphia, was known 
as an expert needlewoman at the time 
of the Revolution and had gained reputa- 
tion in her calling by making the ruffles 
for George Washington's shirts. When 
congress, in 1777, appointed a committee 
to design a flag, the committee very nat- 
urally consulted Betsy Ross. The origin- 
al design consisted of 13 red and white 
stripes and the same number of stars. 


ALUM BAKING POWDERS. 





Congress Acting to Suppress Their Sale. 


The report of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures upon the subject of food 
adulterations and food frauds has created 
a sensation in Congress and awakened 
great interest throughout the country. 

If there could be published a list of the 
names of all articles of food found by the 
committee to be adulterated or made from 
poisonous ingredients, it would be of in- 
estimable value to the public. 

The recommendations of the committee 
that the sale of alum baking powders be 
prohibited by law, will make of special 
interest the following list of names of 
baking powders containing alum sold in 
this vicinity: 
BAKING POWDERS 

ALUM: 
Seccceess easesees Contains Alum 


CONTAINING 


CALUMET 





Manf. by Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 

Re Devacecarecs seccdecsnenonal Contains Alum 
Manf. by Jaques Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
SHEPARD’S ........... -Contains Alum 
Manf. by shepard Baking Po der Co., St. Louis. 
PREPRCT ..0..cs0. scbencees Contains Alum 
Manf. by Perfect Baking Powder Co., St. Louis. 
CHAMPION oo... cictsccscted Contains Alum 


Mant. by H. P. Coffee Co , St. Louis. 
JACK FROST ....i62.. 0000 Contains Alum 
Manf. by Bain & Chapman Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
MOMARGCH ...cisvsstsetacies Contains Alum 
Manf. by Reed, Murdock & Co., Chicago. 
BON BON 

HOTEL 
Manf. by Grant Chemical Co., Chicago. 
BDDP’'S. ...:i600 ' sdeupeheaes Contains Alum 
Manf. by Eddy & Eddy, St. Louis. 

Socdb ends -..-+-Contains Alum 
Manf. by Allen Bros. Co., Omaha. 

DR. HUGHES’ GRAPE....Contains Alum 
Manf. by Hughes Bros., Dallas, 
occccevccnacoveeees Contains Alum 
Manf. by J. H. Conrad & Co., Chicago. 
CLABER .... ..Contains Alum 
Manf. by Hulman Coffee Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
BEOT CASE. ....<sssasuueul Contains Alum 
POV ARUR....0050. sani Bake -Contains Alum 

It is unfortunate that many manufac- 
turers of alum baking powders, even 
some in the above list, falsely state that 
their powders do not contain alum. It is 
only right that consumers should have 
correct information as to the character of 
every article of food offered to them. 


cocccontponcbecede Contain Alum 








Poultry Yard. 








ped of its barbs near the point introduc- 
ed into the trachea and rotated like a 


REMEDIES FOR GAPES. 





Among the suggested remedies for gapes 
by investigators is a hen’s feather strip- 


to detach the worms, says the 
“Farm and Fireside.” The practice is 
not approved, however, as in the first 
place the worms are too firmly attached 
to be removed by the friction of the barbs 
of a feather. Should they be detached, 
however, they would only be pushed to 
the roots of the trachea, where, forming 
a ball, they would augument the obstruc- 
tion in the tube, and thus bring about 
more promptly the death of the -bird. 
Some, on the contrary, believe in the ef- 
ficacy of this method, and that this ef- 
ficiency may be increased by impregnat- 
ing the feather with a germicide sub- 
stance. Spirits of turpentine has also 
given excellent results, but unless great 
care is exercised with this method the 
chicks may be seriously injured. One of 
the most rational methods of treatment 
has been pointed out by one who did not 
stop with the methods above mentioned, 
but who obtained much success with the 
following means combined: Removal from 
the affected places (where birds which 
have been affected were kept), and com- 
plete replacement of the conditions by 
new ones in which hemp seed and new 
grass figure prominently; finally for drink, 
an infusion of rue (rute) and garlic in- 
stead of ordinary water. It has been said 
that the eggs ejected from the birds in 
a coughing fit hatch in the water, and 
that the embryo may live in this medium 
for many months. The birds are infected 
by drinking the water containing these 
embryos. It is always beneficial and in- 
dispensable to disinfect the soil of the in- 
closures after the removal of the birds. 
One of the best means of destroying the 
eggs and embryos which exist in the soil 
of the contaminated inclosures consists 
in sprinkiing it with water containing in 
solution a sufficiently large quantity of 
salicylic or sulphuric acid, one gram (15% 
grains) to a liter of water (about one 
quart), for example. Great care should 
also be taken to isolate the sick chicks 
on the first appearance of the symptoms 
of the disease, and to keep them closely 
confined until complete recovery occurs. 
The cadavers of the dead birds must be 
burned or deeply buried to prevent a re- 
infection. Air-slaked lime freely used on 
the soil is a preventative of gapes. 


JO HARTLEY'S NEW MOWER. 


brush, 





A Hen Story. 





We had lived on the farm five .years. 
After the usual number of failures and 
disappointments, the spring of 1898 found 
me in possession of about 250 hens, most- 
ly of the Brown Leghorn variety, with a 
light sprinkling of Plymouth Rock and 
Light Brahma. On one side of the house 
was a colver field, and through this field 
the hens roamed at will, as no fence could 
be made high enough to keep them out. 
How they did love that clover and the 
bugs and insects found there! Jo Hartley 
eyed their movements very pici ly 
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HAT BLEACH. | 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to 

une new at'a cost of logs than 4 ets. og 24 
cents for pocees ot bag VELLA” containing 
enough to bleach se’ 

WHITE. BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 


POU LTRY. 
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Glen Raven Egg Farm 
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ELEGANT IN PLUMAGE AND SIZE, 
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PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 
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IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE. 
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8. F. BROWN, Ashmore, Ill. 





and declared, “That clover won't be 
worth the cutting with them tarnel 
chickens eating it all up. We ought fo 
sell them anyway, but the whole gang 
wouldn't bring $10." These and like ce- 
marks were indulged in frequently during 
the earlier part of the season. 

One sunny day in June I noticed Jo 
driving into the field with the mover. I 
felt very anxious, thinking ‘‘Now my poor 
Brownies will have to go.’’ An hour or 
so afterwards he came stalking toward 
the house looking very gloomy. To my 
anxious question, ‘‘Aren’t you going to 
cut the clover?” he replied: 

“Cut it! well I guess I'll cut it if I can 
get anything to cut with. I broke that 
mower all to ‘thunder.’ It was about done 
up anyhow, but I thought it would do to 
cut that field with. I don’t know what 
I'm to do.” 

“Couldn't you get it repaired?’ i said. 

“No, it is not worth repairing, and I 
don't see how I can possibly spare the 
money to buy a new one now.” 

“Perhaps you can hire one,” I said. 

“Hire one! Well you must be crazy! 
The finest weather in the world for hay 
making and everybody using their mow- 
ers. I couldn’t get one till other people 
were through cutting, and then it would 
be too late. That clover is ready to cut 
right now.” 

“Well, I don’t see any other way but to 
buy a new one,” I said. 

“I just told you I didn’t have the money 
to spare for a new one. And I don’t like 
to go in debt for one.” 

“I didn’t expect you to do that. I guess 
I can let you have money enough to pay 
for it.” 

“You! Well, I didn’t know you had 
had a windfall of money lately.” 

“Well, I haven't, but you know my hens 
have done unusually well this year, and I 
have sold quite a lot of eggs.” 

“Eggs!"’ contemptuously. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me you have sold eggs 
enough to buy a mower. I thought it 
took all of them to buy the groceries and 
things for the house.” 

“Not quite all,” I said. “I think I can 
spare you enough money to buy a mow- 
er.” 

After much parleying he finally con- 
cluded to accept the money as a loan. He 
was very much surprised when I showed 
him my account. Counting the month of 


June, I sold 1,346 dozen eggs, and not at 
fancy prices, either. They were sold 


right at the door and I received $119.56 for 
them. Besides, we had all the eggs we 
could use in the house, and for hatching 
purposes, also. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” exclaimed Jo. 
“Them little devils have done something 
besides eat clover, after all.""—Jo’s Wife, 
Wabash Co., Ind. 





HOW SOON ARE EGGS FERTILE. 





As this question often is asked dur- 
ing the hatching season and very few 
can answer it or come anywhere near 
doing so, we give below an experiment 
which certainly throws considerable 
light upon the subject. A number of 
experiments have been made, but one 
of the most thorough of these experi- 
ments was that made some years ago 
by M. C. E. Spires, of Ohio, says the 
“Farmer's Voice.” It was directed to the 
solutions of the two related questions, 
how soon after the introduction of the 
cock in the pen can fertile eggs be expect- 
ed, and for how long after the removal of 
the male will the eggs continue fertile? 
fn carrying out the experiment, 40 
Leghorns were divided into three pens, 
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Teething. 
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males that had been on the place, so that 
there had been no opportunity for any 
previous fertilization. Twenty-one eggs 
were secured on the first day, none of 
which were fertile; eighteen on the sec- 
ond day, with two fertile; twenty-four 
were !aid on the third day and twenty 
on the fourth, and of these twelve were 
fertile in each lot; twenty were laid on 
the fifth day, of which fifteen were fer- 
tile; twenty-four on the sixth day, of 
which nineteen were fertile; fifteen were 
obtained on the seventh day, of which 
twelve were fertile; nineteen on _ the 
eighth day, of which seventeen were fer- 
tile, and nineteen on the ninth day, of 
which eighteen were fertile. 
The males were removed on July 1, on 
that day nine eggs were obtained, of 
which six were fertile; on the second day 
thirteen eggs were laid, all of which were 
fertile; on the fifth day twelve were laid, 
of which ten were fertile; on the seventh 
day nine were laid, all being fertile; on 
the eighth thirteen eggs gave twelve fer- 
tile; on the ninth day eleven eggs gave 
nine that were fertile; on the tenth day 
twelve eggs gave nine that were fer- 
tile; on the eleventh day nine eggs gave 
six that were fertile; on the twelfth day 
nine eggs gave three that were fertile; 
on the thirteenth day nine eggs gave 
three that were fertile; on the fourteenth 
day eight eggs were laid, of which but 
one was fertile, and on the fifteenth day 
ten eggs gave two that were fertile. 
From this experiment it would seem 
that with breeding stock in good health 
and vigor eggs may be expected to be 
fertile after the birds have been mated 
for a week, and that they will continue to 
be fertile for about ten days after the 
male has been removed from the pen. 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missour! River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
ications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agilar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 
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She Pig Pen. 


RINGING HOGS. 








Ringing hogs as it is generally prac- 
ticed, is very cruel. Some seem to think 
that hogs ought not to be ringed, that 
they should have their natural way to 
root in the earth and obtain something 
therefrom that is conducive to their 
health, says a correspondent of ‘‘Western 
Swineherd.” We know that a hog is a 
very busybody. It does not make any 
difference how well they are fed they will 
root if the ground is soft. What an un- 
sightly appearance it is to pass a farm 
where the fields and hog lots are all torn 
up, and hogs almost standing on their 
heads, rooting. It is a big loss to the 
owner. In three or more ways they will 
not do as well; it takes more feed, grass 
will not grow and the ground will be 
killed. Hogs should have the run of a 
field or lot that is well supplied with 
clover or other grasses. In this way 
pork can be produced much cheaper and 
it adds to the health of the hogs, while it 
assists in making bone. 

We believe in ringing hogs, but not the 
cruel way. We have been using a wide 
ringer for years. We take a file and dress 
the sharp points and rough parts perfect- 
ly smooth, where they have been cut off 
in marking; in this way the nose does not 
get sore. It is a cruel way to put them 
in without dressing, and it is injurious to 
the animal. I have heard men say ring- 
ing hogs causes cholera, that is a mistake, 


THE RAZORBACK. 





“The Farmer,” in speaking of the nu- 
merous breeds of swine in the United 
States, says: ‘There is much sport made 
of the Southern razor-back at the present 
time, and yet it may prove true that this 
Same razor-back may be developed into a 
type that will admirably meet the needs 
of Southern farmers and of Southern 
farming and that will also meet the con- 
ditions of Southern climates.” It further 
goes on to speak of the value of vigor and 
stamina which the razor-back possesses 
to an unparalleled degree. Speaking for 
Texas, the “Journal” can say that gener- 
ally over the state the razor-back is un- 
known, and in the timbered sections 
where a few are still raised they cost 
their owners almost nothing and make 
better meat than any other breed. They 
were used perhaps almost exclusively as 
the foundation stock in beginning the im- 
provement of swine breeding in Texas, 
but so extensive has been the use of pure- 
bred boars that the conformation of the 
original stock has been almost entirely 
lost, while the immunity from disease 
which Texas swine have generally en- 
joyed has doubtless been due to an in- 
heritance of stamina and vigor men- 
tioned by the “Farmer.”’ Perhaps it is 
just as well to remember that the choicest 
bacon raised in this country is that of the 
Smithfield, Virginia, producers, made 
from razor-back hogs.—Texas Stock and 
Farm Journal. 


WANT OF RUGGEDNESS IN SWINE. 


Ruggedness or stamina in swine is a 
quality of the first importance. Many 
other qualities are good, but without 
this one all the other good qualities that 
may be possessed will be so far neutral- 
ized, writes Prof. Thomas E. Shaw in the 
“Kansas Farmer."’ This want of rugged- 
ness is, to some extent, present in all 
lines of stock, but it is probably present 
in a greater degree in swine than in other 
farm animals, and very probably be- 
cause of the more artificial conditions 
to which swine are subjected. And it 
would seem, to be present in a greater 
degree in pure-breds than in_ grades, 
since in pure breeds those artificial con- 
ditions have been present in a greater 
degree. Let us look into some of the 
various forms which this delicacy as- 
sumes, and into the cause of the source, 
with a view to suggesting a remedy. 

Those evidences of delicacy are mani- 
fest in the inability of swine to stand 
up under forced feeding, in the absence 
of breeding qualities of the first order, 
in the many ailments which swine are 
subject to, and in the large mortality 
when visited with such scourges as hog- 
cholera. 

This is caused by improper feeding, 
and the tendency to it is transmitted 
under certain conditions, It is more cer- 
tain to appear in those classes of 
swine which have small bones and 
bones weak in their constituents, and 
the cause of such weakness is usually to 
be traced to improper selection and to 
feeding a corn diet too continuously. 
There is not enough ash in the corn to 
maintain a sufficiency of bone. 

As soon as a pig begins to break down 
in the limbs, his value as a feeder or as 
a breeder is so far impaired. Every pains 
should be taken, therefore, to maintain 
pigs strong in vigor of limb. It is possible 
to grow them so that they will seldom 
thus break down, and they should be so 
fed and selected that such a result will 
follow. 

The absence of good breeding quali- 
ties so often met with in swine in the 
West is due to improper selection, in- 
judici breeding, and improper food. 
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It has been customary to select the 
smoothest in form, without sufficient re- 
gard to size or evidences of bodily vigor. 
Young sows have been chosen for breed- 
ing in preference to those fully matured, 
and, in many instances, especially in the 
case of pure-breds, in-and-in-breeding has 
been too much practiced. The feed has 
had, in its entirety, too large a percentage 
of corn, and too little of food elements of 
a nitrogenous character. The penalty 
paid is severe. We see it in the small size 
of the litters, in the great mortality of 
the young pigs, and in the large propor- 
tion of non-breeders among the sows. 
Wild hogs are seldom or never afflicted 
with disease. They usually die from in- 
juries received in battle or from old age. 
Pigs, in newly-settled countries, have 
usually almost as great immunity from 
disease. In the Mississippi Valley we 
have swine-plague, hog cholera, breaking 
down in the limbs and back, rheumatism, 
and very many other ills. Of course, the 
increase of ailment is, to some extent, due 
to the increase in the swine. Disease and 
mortality are always present to a greater 





degree as the numbers of swine increase. 


The fact remains, nevertheless, that the 
greater proportion of these ailments 
would not be present if due care were 
exercised in the management of pigs. 

The mortality in swine is something 
appalling in this western country. Of 
course, very much of it is due to the 
prevalence of hog-cholera. But the fact 
remains that hog-cholera is not nearly 
so fatal among swine with marked stam- 
ina as among those with less inherent 
vigor. And hog-cholera is much less 
fatal with swine fed largely on a nitro- 
genous diet than on one highly carbon- 
aceous. The mortality among young 
pigs is very great, and it is much great- 
er than it would otherwise be if due care 
were exercised in the management of the 
herd. 

Happily the remedy for these things is 
largely in our hands. We should avoid 
in-and-in breeding in swine—exposing our 
money to the tender mercies of a thief. 
We should select our breeding sows with 
an eye to the retention of stamina. They 
should be chosen from good, even litters, 
nursed by large, rugged, well-formed 
dams, which are good nurses and good 
milk-producers. The sires should be 
strong and vigorous, and especially good 
on their limbs. The food for growing and 
breeding swine should be rational; that is 
to say, it should consist largely of nitro- 
genous elements. We should give our 
breeding animals the opportunity to take 
much exercise, giving them the run of 
ample pastures in the summer and of 
farm yards in winter. We should provide 
them with winter quarters sufficiently 
warm and dry to ward off rheumatism, 
and we should feed them some succu- 
lent food in the winter to ward off ail- 
ments that arise from constipation. 


CROSS-BRED HOGS THE BEST. 





While the pure-bred pig may be the 
best for the fancy breeder and repre- 
sents the highest standard, the cross of 
a thoroughbred on common stock will 
give tho best results in ordinary farm- 
ing, says a writer in an exchange. This 
is a matter that leaves little room for 
doubt, and the most successful farmers 
make the most by judiciously crossing in 
this way. The thoroughbred does not in 
one case in a hundred possess all those 
qualities of hardiness and power of 
growth essential to general use. A good 
deal of the fancy stock is anything but 
suited to ordinary farmers’ needs, and it 
is a mistake for any except a professional 
breeder to attempt to handle them alone. 
There is, of course, a difference in the 
fancy breeds for crossing, and one must 
certainly use good judgment in this work. 
I think, however, few will dispute 
me when I say that a farmer will al- 
ways be safe in getting Berkshires and 
Poland-Chinas. These two breeds seem 
to be the general favorites in this coun- 
try for good and sufficient reasons. Both 
breeds will give good and quick results, 
and when fed liberally and pushed to 
their utmost they will yield very similar 
results. Now, to my way of thinking, a 
cross between these two breeds will prove 
of even more value than either breed 
alone. Although somewhat similar in 
their manner of developing and fattening, 
these two breeds have their special quali- 
ties which really distinguish them more 
than any external mark. The tendency 
of young Berkshire pigs, when turned 
into the clover fields and fed only a 


little feed through the summer, is to 
grow lean and lank, forming a fine 
earcass for fattening purposes later. 


This tendency to leanness, 
sometimes too much 
suit the farmer, and he wishes lhe 
could reform it. Now a cross with the 
Poland-China will show just this re- 
form needed. The cross will hold up 
better under summer feeding than the 
pigs of either breed. 

In crossing any breed it is always well 
to know just what you are doing. The 
parents may not be thoroughbred, but 
their ancestry should be pretty well 
known. To take any kind of a hog and 
cross it with a pure-bred mate is to bring 
into existence an uncertainty. The pigs 
may prove satisfactory and again they 
may not, The risk is almost too great to 
run, It is not a difficult or expensive 
matter to secure good hogs for breeding, 
and often the crosses between good breeds 
can be obtained at little less expense than 
crosses between common, worthless pigs. 
In selecting the animals the qualities of 
the parents must be considered from an- 
other standpoint. Not every breed makes 
good mothers, and this is important. We 
know the Berkshire sows make excellent 
mothers, and they are also prolific. / 
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PORK INSPECTION IN SWEDEN.— 
Consul-General Winslow, of Stockholm, 
under date of April 12, 1900, informs the 
department that during the month of 
March the health department of Stock- 
holm inspected 8,935 head of slaughtered 
swine, 65 half head, and 692 pieces of 
salted sides, 366 of the last being from the 
United States. Trichinae were found in 
eight head of the slaughtered swine. The 
pork of American origin was found 
healthy. 


THOMAS CANNEDY, Felter,GreeneCo., 
Tll., reports that being guided by the RU- 
RAL WORLD he has lately bought from 
the Spies Breeding Company, St. Jacobs, 
Ill, a nice Poland-China gilt, sired by U. 
8. Chief Tecumseh 2nd, also a good one 
from W. Biggerstaff, Lathrop, Mo. In 
the poultry line, too, Mr. Cannedy has 
been patronizing RURAL WORLD adver- 
tisers, having lately received from Mrs. 
B. G. Mackey, Clarksville, Mo., settings 
of Light Brahma and B. P. Rock eggs 
arid one of Bronze turkey eggs. From 
Mrs. Wm. Brite of Monett, Mo., he got a 
sitting of Bronze turkey eggs. Mr. Can- 
nedy has left three choice Shropshire 
rams which doubtless some of our readers 
want. They can be bought cheap. Any 
one wanting a ram should not lose this 
chance. 





IMPROVEMENT IN SWINE.—The 
term improvement is only relative. There 
is no such thing as the improvement of 
swine in the abstract, says ‘Farmers’ 
Review.” When we speak of the im- 
provement of swine we mean in the rela- 
tion of the hog to man. In the relation 
of the hog to himself there has been no 
improvement, but rather an absolute de- 
terioration. Let the human race disap- 
pear from the earth at this time and the 
hog would be in bad shape to survive. At 
least this would be true of the improved 
hog. He would fall a prey to hunger, for 
he could not hunt his own food except 
under the most favorable circumstances; 
if any wild animal! got after him he would 
be unable to fight, for his tusks have 
been bred out. Even as relates to man the 
improvement made by one generation is 
not the improvement desired by another. 





There was a time when bigness counted 
for nearly everything in the improved 
hog. Now the buyers want quick-grown 
hogs of medium weight. The next im- 
provement will probably be more lean 
meat in the hog, because the buyers taboo 
the fat. The next generation will see 
new standards of improvement estab- 
lished. The present lines of breeding will 
have to be modified from year to year as 
demands change. 


EDW. BURROUGHS, the enterprising 
Poland-China breeder of E! Paso, Ill., ad- 
vertises in this issue a public sale at El 
Paso, Woodford Co., Ill., situated at the 
crossing of the Illinois Central and the T., 
P. & W. R. R., sale to be held Aug. 10, 
1900. The offering consists of 60 head, and 
includes the cream of the herd. There 
will be winners among the offering which 
will be bred to the much-talked-about 
boars I Am No. 2 and Perfect I Know. If 
putiing in good stock of the highest 
wrceding and the strongest individuals 
will make a good sale, then this should 
be one of the best to be held. We hope 
that breeders will be interested enough to 
secure some of this offering at their 
worth. Mr. Burroughs does not expect ex- 
travagant prices, as the day of inflation is 
over and people have come down to good, 
honest, full-value prices, to a business 
basis that is healthy and that buyers can 
afford to pay. Here will be an opportu- 
nity to secure the best of the breed bred 
te the best. See advertisement on this 
page and send for catalog, which tells 
the story in full. 

DEVELOPING BROOD SOWS.—E. F. 
King, Meeker County, Minn., writes the 
“Farm, Stock and Home”’: 

“We have two pigs that we want to 
keep for brood sows. What would be the 
best way to feed and care for them to ob- 
tain best results?’’ 

Ans.—You do not give the age of pigs, 
but we assume they are from 8 to 10 
weeks old, and weaned, If you have skim 
milk, add to each gallon 1% pound of 
shorts, corn or barley meal, mixed half 
and half. In the absence of shorts use 
ground oats, sifting out the hulls. There 
is nothing that equals oats in that form 
for growth. Gradually increase the grain 
up to 2% pounds to a gallon of milk. Feed 
three times a day, at regular hours, all 
they will eat clean, and no more. When 
three to four months old feed twice a day, 
providing your pasture is either clover or 
rape. you have no milk, use two parts 
of shorts or oats to one part corn or bar- 
ley meal. Don't confine them to a pen; 
let them have free exercise, this is es- 
sential to the high development of a 
breeding animal. If you have no pasture, 
don't fail to furnish green food. Dan- 
delions, cut out with spud or spade, or pig 
weed, make excellent green food. There 
is plenty of time yet to sow rape for late 
fall pasture, or if rains will assist, it may 
be cut earlier and fed. Wood ashes, salt 
and charcoal should be supplied. 


The Shepherd. "3 


EARLY BREEDING. 














Success often depends on early breed- 
ing, and therefore some select their 
sheep with this single idea in view. The 
Dorsets and Merinos are both early breed- 
ers, and many select them chiefly for 
this quality, says J. A. Armstrong in 
“Michigan Farmer,’ but I have found 
that the Shropshires, which generally 
have the reputation of being late in this 
respect, will breed fully as early as the 
Dorsets or Merinos if properly handled. 
They require conditions suitable to their 
natures to make them breed early, and 
if we provide these it is not difficult to 
make them produce lambs as early as 
other breeds. In fact, if you give good 
management to the Shropshires they will 
breed even earlier than the Dorsets or 
Merinos, but if poor management is ac- 
corded them they will be much later. 
They respond to good treatment better 
than most breeds. Like everything else 
connected with cattle and sheep raising, 
the key to the whole question is good 
feeding and comfortable quarters. If 
these two conditions are provided, and 
the ewes are kept growing steadily, 
they can be depended upon coming 
around in time. If you want sheep that 
will come around all right without proper 
attention it is not well to select Shrop- 
shires. 

Good treatment has of course much 
to do with the earlier breeding of all 
sheep. If they are poor and thin they 
will not show much desire for mating, 
and sometimes it is impossible to bring 
them around with any kind of success. 
Ewes intended for early breeding should 
not be made to live out in the hot sun 
without any shelter from it in the mid- 
dle of the day except such as they can 
find on the shady side of a fence. Pro- 
vide them with sufficient shade, good pas- 
ture and plenty of clean water through 
the summer, and then before you want to 
breed them feed them liberally on oats. 
This will often help to bring them around 
and give the desired results. Always 
have a thoroughbred buck at the head of 
the flock, but the flock itself should con- 
sist of grades. As they have better con- 
stitutions they will rustle better and prove 
more profitable. It is the early flock of 
lambs that pay the best, and early breed- 
ing is quite ry for The 
ewes must be fed liberally and intelli- 
gently until the lambs are born and ready 
for market. We cannot afford to be nig- 
gardly in this respect. The little lambs 
relish roots in the fall and winter, and 
it pays to have a stock of these on hand. 
On the whole the roots seem to do them 
good, and they require less of more ex- 
pensive food. The roots also help to keep 
the ewes in good condition, but otherwise 
cannot say they are of any particular 
value. 








THE BREEDS OF SHEEP. 





Of the pure bred or recorded sheep, we 
have three grades, fine wools, medium 
wools, and coarse wools, writes A. W. 
Dolph in “Indiana Farmer.” The fine 
wools are the French, Spanish and Ameri- 
can Merinos. These sheep are the longest 
lived, heaviest shearers, slowest growers 
and smallest of any of the breeds. When 
wool was a dollar a pound and no ques- 
tion of economy was considered, breeders 
selected for ofl and heavy fleeces. In 
the measure that the fleece contained 70 
per cent of oil what they produced in 
ficece and oil they lost in growth of flesh. 
The Rambouillet is an improvement on 
the old Merino, by reducing the amount 
of oil in the fleece and breeding off the 
horns and wrinkles, and adding to the 
weight of carcass. When the breeders 
have completed the smoothing up of 
these sheep they will have a medium 
wool and mutton breed, hard to excel for 
ail purposes, 

The medium wool sheep comprise the 
Southdown, Shropshire, Oxforddown and 
Hampshiredown. All of these 





breeds 


of sheep originated in the British Isles, 
mostly in England. They are all termed 
wrutton breeds. All have dark faces, ears 


and legs. 
The Southdowns are the smallest in size 
and shear the least, but are best in the 


quality of mutton and are the equal in the 
quality of wool of any of these breeds. 
They can produce the first hundred 
pounds of mutton with as good or better 
profit than any others. They are plump, 
gray-faced and bare as to legs and nose 
The Shropshires are next in size to the 
Southdown. This is a modern breed of 
sheep on which more money has been 
spent in recent years than on any other 
breed. Their head covering, which its 
the great rage, costs $100 for a good head 
and $2 for the remainder of the sheep 
The typical Shropshire must be covered 
with white wool from the end of the nose 
to the toes, with ears, end of nose and 
feet a clean, dark color. The Shropshires 
are very much in evidence in the 
ring, as to beauty and prices. Their 
wool and mutton bring the top prices 
There have been more Shropshire record- 
ed than any other breed of sheep. They 
are very prolific, and some think the 
handsomest breed of sheep we have. 

The Hampshires are of the old breeds 
of mutton sheep. Undoubtedly the cross- 
ing of the Southdowns and Cotswolds 
with the Hampshire has formed the foun- 
dation for the Oxfords and Shropshires, 
as many of the characteristcs of the two 
former named breeds appear in the latter. 
They have dark faces, ears and legs, with 
bare noses and legs, and medium wool, 
large ears, large head and bones, the 
homeliest of the down breeds. They are 
the most rapid growers and are large 
at maturity. 

The Oxfords are the coarsest in fleece 
partaking of the nature of the Cotswolds 
and Hampshires. The modern Oxfords are 
fairly well covered at the head much like 
the Cotswolds, but with shorter ears and 
more quality of fleece and finish. They 
are rapid growers and of large size when 
matured. They are in good demand and 
the best of them high in price. 

The Southdowns and Hampshires are 
truer to type than either Shropshires or 
Oxfords, and fair specimens of either 
breed could be selected from both kinds. 
The main improvement of the Oxfords 
will be to shorten their ears and legs, and 
cover their nose and legs and backs with 
a finer grade of wool. This could best be 
accomplished with a cross on best Shrop- 
shire rams. 

Great deception is practiced in clipping 
the down breeds of sheep, as well as 
many other breeds, by experts at that 
business. The process will make well 
sprung ribs, straight backs and rumps, 
prominent briskets, etc., but things are 
not what they seem. The best way to 
judge them is to shear them, and never 
let the expert's shears get between you 
and the sheep. 

The Dorsethorns are a rugged, round 
bodied, whitefaced, medium-wooled sheep 
with horns, and on account of their horns 
the owners claim them dog proof; they 
will also have their lambs in the fall, 
which may have its advantages but would 
likely have more disadvantages. They 
are, undoubtedly, a hardy, prolific race of 
mutton sheep and are moderate shearers. 
Cotswolds, Leicesters and Lincolns are 
light faced, hornless sheep with naked 
legs and very long wool, the coarsest of 
all the breeds of sheep. They shear well 
as to pounds and are rapid growers. The 
Cotswold can be distinguished from the 
others by his head and face covering of 
long wool in curls as well as over the 
body. With extra care the Cotswolds 
make the most rapid growth of any breed. 
Judging of their mutton from the Fat 
Stock Show mutton carcasses, they have 
the greatest per cent of clear fat on the 
back of any of the mutton breeds. 

These are old breeds of sheep, and I 
am not aware that any change in type is 
being made only to clip the ends of the 
wool for the show ring. They are said to 
cross well with Merinos. 


show 


No breed of sheep possesses all the de- 
sired qualities of all the breeds, so that 
what one breed lacks another posses: 
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DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 





For HOG CHOLERA 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
Only one Dr. J. 

for Hog Cholera which is made o: nly by us. Dr. Snoddy's 

picture is on each 

cept no substitutes. Write to- day for Dr. 


Shout Ris remedy. Aaareas 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 
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Snoddy » new 
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Alton, Ill, U. 8. A. 











Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31,1 


Mo.’s Black Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 1s, A's Chief 21014 (by Chief zee. 2d) and other well bred boars. 
as received 
E. EK. AXLINE, oan Gnove, JACKSON Co., Mo. 





Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES *x. Beab one Ticks. Improves Wis the wool. ouink aes £. nD | popphicw 





ls for sale at 1.00 each. 


Wo can ouli you im price ane quality. Write us at 
HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
00 2mA> to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars 
| either open or bred. Silver Laced Wyandotte 


for service. A nice i of yearli pg sow 
hatching at $1.00 per 15; also a few nie 





all of Oct. and Nov., ‘9, farro 
spring _ same ‘preeding. 


15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Open gilts, gilt edged, outof dams by Chief Perfection 24, Chief Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know, U. 
Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee; all State fair winners of their day; also 3 boars of the above Sreedine: 
row. Your inspection and business invited if jon want something good. Also 


YOUNG, RICHARDS, Mo. 





By King Hadley, Turley’s cues Tooumesh 24. 


afew 
bred y fall iitters. Call on or address, 


CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! _ 


W. B's Chief, que oto. Black Chief best sons, and Black 
umseh, and ont of dams by Bes Earth, 1 Am Chief 2d. by Chief I Am, M 
Black U. 8. Alsc boars, one teatl breeding at bargain Oe ee: Fs 


Font if taken soon; part of the gilts 
Y, Stotesbury, Vernon Co., Mo. 
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Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


, 88 vo $10, until September lst. Megs, #1 for for 30. 
Ist. 8 bh 


ft 
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by year the same. Price List. 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


And Chester White Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
Stocked up. 


© a F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, ivingston Co., Mo. 


Address 





FINE BERAKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
you want, or = is bone come and inspec 
ER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


Write for what 
t the stock 





The Opening Event of the Age!! 


AUGUST I!10, 1900, 
GREAT POLAND-CHINAS &° Go. = B dy’ - Eesesnet Eee, —A A zone, o@ering of 60 head, 


great herd headers sired by Chief Portestion Me an Perfect | Know. The catalog 
send for it and get ready forthe sale AUG. 10, at BL Paso, ILL. Write for C stalog to 


EDW. BURROUGHS, El Paso, Illinois. 


now, and 
tells the story in full; 








but with some deficiencies. What a large 
breed of sheep gains in size, they usually 
lose in early maturity and prolific breeJ 
ing and quality. The closest fleece does 
not always shear more than an open loag 
fleece, unless you give it more time to 
grow. Sheep bred to excess of wool can 
not grow rapidly, or make as large a car- 
cass. The medium wool sheep will prob- 
ably always command the best price both 
for mutton and wool. Medium wool scours 
less and makes clothes and blankets 
smooth, thick and cheap. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SHEEP PAY. 





Sheep have an advantage over most 
farm animals by virtue of the marketable 
qualities of the carcass and wool, writes 
E. P. Smith in “American Cultivator,” 
When wool is in fair demand at reason- 
able prices it should pay for the keep uf 
the sheep, with interest on the invest- 
ment, and sometimes a little profi: addi- 
tional. If the wool will do this why should 
a farmer ask for more? Sometimes the 
cry is heard that wool does net pay. What 
ix meant by this generally is that a cer 
tain good profit from the wool alone can- 
not be made each year cver and above 
expenses. Even if wool does nut pay in 
this way the sheep can be made to pay. If 
the wool will bring in enougi to pay for 
the keep of the sheep and the interest, 
look at the profits that should be made in 
many other ways. The lambs should then 
represent clear profit, ani after the ewe 
has seen its best days of sefulneas there 
is always a market for !t. Were is an- 
other profit that is not commonly count- 
ed in, fer the cost of the ewe js figured up 
at so much a year, and the prize received 
for it hardly seems to pay for the keeping 

‘One must, {n order to be fair with the 
sheep, figure cut the different profits 
from the wool, the lambs and the mut- 
ton. It is a poor year, indeed, when the 
wool cannot be made to pay for the keep 
of the sheep, and with prices as they are 
now it can be made to bring in a good 
deal more. One man, of course, makes 
more in this way than another, because 
he is able to study the economy cf fe1- 
ing better, and sometimes the conditions 
for raising food cheaply are in his favor. 
But no one who attempts to raise sleep 
for a living can afford to negiect intimate 
and constant study of this side of ile 
‘question. The feeding that will kee) the 
sheep in good condition and cost the least 
possible sum is what we are all aiming at. 
The lembs should be made a regular jirt 
of the crop, almost as regular as ‘he ww!, 
and the lambs must be raised at the right 
seasons to bring the greatest profit. 4 
good ewe that will drop a lamb regularly 
and rear it without trouble is a desiraple 
animal. But there is always a tendemy 





to kee) good ewes that produce valuable 


OSCAR COLE, 


tor sal 


AURORA, ILL,, HESR'EL& 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 





wool and gcod lambs too long. Remem- 
ber that the carcass of the ewe itself is a 
part of the business, and do not keen the 
animal so long that it will aie om your 
hands or have no marketable value. It is 
better to raisc a few crops «i woo! and 
lambs from her,and then send her to mar- 
ket, raising meanwhile a good lamb -to 
take her place. In this way we keep up a 
constant change in the personnel of the 
flock, and never have any old creatures 
that have outlived their usefulness, 





MISSOURI RAMBOUILLETS. 





Have long held a prominent place among 
the ranchmen of the western and south- 
western range. G. B. Bothwell & Son, cf 
Breckenridge, Mo., who bred American 
Merinos here on a large scale for twenty- 
five years, and had a great traile in rams 
for the Colorado and Texas ranges, be- 
gan crossing with Rambouillet rams ten 
years ago with a view to greater size, 
better mutton form, longer staple and 
stronger constitution. The change in 
breeding has brought what they sought, 
and they now carry about 5,000 practically 
pure but unregistered Rambouillets. Their 
sheep are large, robust, blocky, finely 
wooled and have the real mutton Merino 
character and style. They have a big 
trade in rams and surplus ewes all over 
the middle and western country, where 
this kind of sheep are very popular. Their 
stud flock of registered ewes numbers 300, 
which embrace and are descended from 
Townsend, Kidder, Moulton, Garnier and 
other ewes from ranking flocks. These 
ewes have been bred for years mostly to 
big polled rams until the poll trend in the 
flock is very strong. The ewes are large, 
stylish, well rounded and finely fleeced, 
and show strong Von Homeyer breeding. 
The grand Nathusius polled ram Brigham 
Young, and the fine polled ram ‘Von 
Homeyer” lead this flock, which is one of 
the very best in the country. The Both- 
wells are great breeders and pre-eminent- 
ly good and strong men whose fame is as 
wide as the country. 

The Elm Knoll flock of Mr. Chas. F. 
Morse is also located at Breckenridge and 
was started two years ago with ewes 
from Sibley, Bothwell, Grinnell, Kidder 
and other noted flocks. Like his neigh- 
bors and friends, the Bothwells, Mr. 
Morse has bred to polled rams from the 
beginning and his entire flock is strong in 
| polled Von Homeyer blood. He breeds 
only to high-class polled rams. The Elm 


Knoll flock of 8) ewes is strong in size, 
mutton form, fleece, character and type, 
and its enterprising and ambitious owner 
one of .the strong, progressive young 
breeders of the association. Mr. Morse 
has at the head of his flock a pair of 








| beautiful German rams from Harding's 
| first and second importations.—American 
Sheep Breeder. 


| SCOURS IN LAMBS. 





Lambs of all ages are quite commonly 
affected by severe diarrhoea, which at 
times passes into dysentery, which is the 
passage of mucus, sometimes accompa- 
nied with fragments of the intestinal 
membrane and blood. The young animal 
is severely griped and suffers so severely 
as to succumb to the disease in a short 
time. The disease is due to the quality of 
the milk, which is injuriously affected by 
the condition of the ewe, who is suffering 
from diseased condition of the blood re- 
sulting from disordered digestion. This 
is mostly the consequence of improper 
food, such as excess of young, succulent 
grass or injurious plants in the pasture. 
When this disease appears the treatment 
should be applied to the ewe as well as 
the lamb, for cure cannot be effected un- 
less the cause is removed. An effective 
remedy is to give the ewe four ounces of 
Epsom salts, after which infusion of com- 
mon blackberry root may be given in 
doses of a fourth of a pint moroing and 
evening. The lambs may be given one ta- 
, Dlespoonful of the same infusion after the 
dysentery has been checked by means of 
la few doses of one teaspoonful uf castor 
oil given in milk. Some of the prepared 
| cordials are also excellent. The even 
mixture of ground ginger, gentian and 
sulphate of iron finely powdered may then 
be given to the ewes in doses of a level 
teaspoonful in a drink of warm oatmea! 
gruel or infusion of slippery elm bark. If 
the pasture is at all rank the ewes should 
be turned on only when the dew is dried 
off and after a light feed of hay has been 
given.—American Sheep Breeder. 





MR. J. F. SINK, Roodhouse, IIl., said, 
under date of June 10, 1899: “I feel it my 
duty as a farmer and breeder to recom- 
mend anything that will cure hog cholera 
and swine plague, for the benefit of the 
farmers. Dr. Snoddy came to see my 
herd of hogs eight miles east of Rood- 
house, Ill. There were two or three pigs 
past eating and quite a number sick. The 
doctor had the worst ones treated first 
and they were getting along fine. We 
had 60 or 65 pigs and never lost one after 
the doctor treated the herd. I will highly 
recommend Dr. Snoddy’s Hog Cholera 
and Swine Plague Cure. I will further 
say if you have the cholera among your 
hogs, send for Dr. Snoddy and he will 
visit your herd on the first train. Dr. 
Snoddy’s address is Alton, Ill. Farmers, 
don’t let your hogs die; send for the 
doctor; he can save them.” 
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She Rarkets 


WHEAT—No. 2 red sold at 78%@79c; No 
3 red at 76%@78c; No. 4 at Tic; low price at 
We, besides 10,000 old No. 2 red taken for 
shipment. On trk., switched No. 3 red 
at %%@7\c, including 5,000 to arrive at 
Wc; No. 3 red at 77@78c; No. 4 winter at 
W@ikc; rejected at 70@7l%c; No. 2 hard at 
Wéc; No. 4 do at 0c; No. 3 do, worth 72@ 
Tac. 

CORN—No. 2 sold at 444% @44\4c, No. 3 at 
@%Kc, No. 2 high mixed at 44%c, No. 2 yel- 
low at 44%@45c, No. 2 white at 454@45\c; 
No. 3 do at 45c. Late, No. 2 offered at 4c 

OATS—No. 2 sold at 2%%c; No. 3 at Be; 
No. 2 Northern at 264%@2ic; No. 2 white at 
Mc; No. 3 do at 27@28c; No. 4 do at B4@ 
2c for low to choice. 

RYE—Steady. Several cars new No. 2 
Offered and no business above 58c. 

HAY—Timothy $13.50@14 for choice, $12.50 
@13.80 for No. 1, $11@11.50 for No. 2, 99.0@ 
10.80 for No. 3. Prairie, $9 for pres e, $7.50 
@ for No. 1, $7@7.50 for No. 2; 36@6.50 for 
No. 3. Clover, $9@11.50. 

STRAW—Rye on trk. $8.50@9, and wheat 
and oat $4. 








PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 





The following table shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 


Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
July ..77%4n T7T%Q@734% 78% b 
Aug ..77% 78 @i8% 738% b 
Sept ..73% T7%™@T9% Wa 
Corn— 
July ..42% be iis 42%a 
Aug ..% eos dines ly 
Sept ..434@% BYUGH4E@% 413%@44 
ts— 
July ..2%n . oe 23% b 
- 23% b Ba. Bsa 


pt nee 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 


Wheat— 
No. 2 red....74%4@75% 78%@79% 78%4@79%4 
No. 3 r 4 7% @is Tl @ 





ed... ..7244@7 
No. 4 winter.67 @1% 73 @i5% 72 @ié 
No. 2 hard...71 @72 73 @i4 ee 
No. 3 hard. ..68 @e 71 @i2% 72 @73 
Corn— 


ih Ue sedecdas e@ 44 @44 44a, 
 adaibaps 2: 34 @3 8424043 41434@4% 
No. 2 white.36 @.... 4%@.... 454@45% 
No. 3 white.35 @354% 6 @... @.. 


os 


No. 2 North. suger 
No. 2 white.294@29% 
No. 3 white.2744@28% 14@28 27 

No. 4 white.264%@27 2% @26% 2%%@27 


WOOL. 








Missouri and Illinois— 












IR do. occ cccccnceesene 20% 
Medium clothing . 19 @20 
Braid and low ....... 18 @1s% 
Burry and clear mixed . 17 @is 
Slightly burry ....... 15 @16 
Hard burry .12%@13 
-16 2 





Angora ent hair— 
GD BRE CIORF........scceesccerccees 18 





@un 
Medium (loose) ...........ccccseeees 18 @18% 
SE tninckbh i o00s0eecgoceves ceed 4 @5 
Hard burry singe sbccconcesoencecssss 12 
Tubwashed— 
oe i errr | 23 
yo ape F 23 @2B3% 
SEEeSessSeccccesoce ccoccccesses 18 @i9 


Black, seedy and burry 3c to 6c per Ib. 
less than above prices. 


COTTON. 

An all-round good demand caused by 
stronger Liverpool cables made the bull 
side of the account the favorite this morn- 
ing at New York, and futures closed from 
4to7 points better. Liverpool regained its 
losses of Saturday and closed higher for 
both spots and futures; all markets closed 
at or near the top. 

Local Market—Steady at %c advance. 
Sales, 125 bales. 

Ordinary 
Good ordinary 

Low middling . 
} ge Sieus 








Tinges and stains, 4@%c below white. 

Bagging, per yard—1%-lb., 7%c; 2-Ib., 
8 1-3; 2%-Ib., 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.30. 
Hemp ‘wine 9c per Ib. 








EGGS—Newly gathered stock in light 
offering, fair demand and steady at 7c, 
loss off. Heated, stale and doubtful from 
lc to 2c per dozen less. A lot of Arkansas 
sold at 5i%c. 

BUTTER—Market quiet but steady. Of- 
ferings mainly of creamery, and not a 
great deal of that on sale. Creamery— 
Extra, 19c; firsts, 17c; seconds, l6c. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, l5c; firsts, 13c. Dairy—Ex- 
tra, lic; firsts, lic; grease, 4@4%c. Coun- 
try—Choice, 12%c; poor to fair, 10@llc. 

CHEESE—Jcbbing prices. Twins at 
19%c; singles, 10%c; Y. A., lic; New York, 
%c; Limburger, 9%@10c; Swiss, 15@léc; 
brick, 10@10%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Spring chickens in 
demand and firmer. Chickens—Hens, 6%c; 
old roosters, 3%c. Spring chickens—Aver- 
age receipts, 10c; 1% pounds or over, 10%c. 
Turkeys—Average receipts, 5@6c. Ducks, 
S%e. Spring ducks, 7@8c. Geese, 3c. Spring 
geese—Large, 7c; 5-pounds or less, 5c. Live 
pigeons and squabs, per dozen, 75c. 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@18c per 


POP CORN —Last sales at $1.30 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds on cob. 

SALT—Selling East Side: Medium at 
$1.10; granulated at $1 per barrel. Worth 
Se per barrel more this side. 

GRASS SEEDS—A car load fair timothy 
sold at $2.60, and for prime new timothy 
to arrive August $ was bid. Market nom- 
inal otherwise. Per 100 pounds: Millet at 
cG@si—prime German more; clover at $2 
to $6.25; Hungarian at 6#0@66c; redtop at 30c 
to %. Orders higher. 

STOCK PEAS—Nominal at 75c per bush- 
el for sound whippoorwill. No price quot- 
able on anything else. 

FLAXSEED—Bids of $1.32 per bushel for 
prime new seed. July delivery, failed to 
draw out a seller. No offerings. 

CASTOR BEANS—Steady at $1.12 per 
bushel. 

HEMP SEED—$3 per 10 pounds, pure 
basis. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
$2.18@2.20 per bushel and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.25—screened 5c per bush- 
el less. Western at $1.50—weevily less 
Lima beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at 0c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@lic; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%4c, and in cans %@ic per 
pouné higher. 








WATERMELONS—Market in good 
shape. Car lots Georgia on track at from 
$140@175 per car for medium to $185@210 for 
choice to fancy. Jobbing sales at from $15 
to $25 per 100 as in size. Sales on track: 
Georgia—! car medium (24,300 pounds) at 
$140, 1 car do (3,200 pounds) at $16, 1 
choice do (27,500 pounds) at $175, 1 car 
fancy (26,200 pounds) at $185, 1 do (27,100 
pounds) at $1%, 1 do (27,300 pounds) at $200, 
1 do (28,600 pounds) at $210; also 1 car 26- 
pound at $1%, 1 car 27-pound at $210. De- 
livered—l car 2%-pound Georgia at $20. 

CANTALOU PES—Lower; receipts large. 
Fancy refrigerated Texas at $2 per stand- 
ard crate and $1@1.% for 2-3 crates—off 
stock at We to $1 according to condition 
and size of crate; express receipts at $1 to 
$1.50 for standard crates. Arkansas gems 
at 2%c to #c per %-bushel basket. Ala- 
bama at $1 to $1.50, and Georgia at $1.00@ 
2.00 for standard crates—some of latter in 
bad order. 

PEACHES—Receipts large. Texas or- 
dinary offerings in peck boxes sold at 2c 
to #c, 1-3-bushel boxes at Se to 66c and 
4-basket crates at Tic to Sjc—fancy El- 
bertos at $1.15@1.25 per 4-basket crate and 
50c per peck box and Tic per 1-3-bushel 
box, Crawfords at 85c per 4-basket crate. 
Arkansas 1-3-bushel boxes and 4-basket 
crates at 40c to 50c. Mississippi 4-basket 
crates at 40c to We. Tennessee peck box- 
es at 20c to 35c. A car load Alabama in 4- 
basket crates sold at 75c for Crawfords 
and mountain rose and at 85e to $1 for 
Foster and Elberto. Home-grown early 
Hales sold at from 10c to 40c per 4%-bushel 
basket. 

NEW APPLES—In good demand. One- 
third-bushel boxes at 20@35c for early har- 
vest and at 35c to 40c for red June, peck 
boxes early harvest at 15@20c and red 
June at 2c to %c; bushel boxes at 40c to 
75c. Lots in barrels quotable at $1.75 to 
$3. Sales: 8 barrels fancy yellow (trans- 
parent) at $3, 14 barrels specked astrakan 
at $2. ‘ 

PLUMS—Quiet and steady. Wild goose 
at 0@60c per 6-gallon case, 3@35c per 1-3- 
bushel box and 35@40c per 4-basket crate 
for Arkansas and at 40@50c per 6-gallon 
case and %e per peck box for Tennessee. 
Chickasaw and common varieties dull at 
30c per 6-gallon case, 2c per 4-basket 
erate and lic per 1-3-bushel box. Texas 
Japan plums at 25c per peck box. Home- 
grown wild goose sold at 40c per 3-gallon 
tray. 

GRAPES—Receipts from Texas hardly 
salable for charges. 

CURRANTS—Consigned lots fresh In- 
diana sold at $1.25 per 6-gallon case—some 
sold late Saturday at Ne. 

BLACKBERRIES—Receipts liberal of 
home-grown and demand fair. Consigned 
lots neglected. Home-grown sold at 5@ 
40c per 3-gallon tray for early harvest and 
Snyder and at 50@60c for Lawton, El Do- 
rado and Rathbone varieties. 

GOOSEBERRIES-—Slow. Consigned lots 
Indiana quotable at $1@1.25 per 6-gallon 
case. 

HUCKLEBERRIES—Scarce. Choice 
would probably bring $2.50 per 6-gallon 
case. 


LIVE STOCK. 








HORSES—The forenoon was devoted to 
the disposal of a small supply of native 
horses, but the feature of the day rested 
in the sale of about 500 branded Western 
range horses and colts, which took place 
in the afternoon. The native horses were 
generally of a commonplace character, 
with only an inclusion here and there of 
a good Eastern chunk. It was not a large 
enough supply to work any quotable 
change in the situation of the trade. The 
range horses sold fairly well for their 
quality. Car loads of medium to good ma- 
ture horses sold at $21 to $29 per head. 
plain, thin mixed bunches of mares and 
geldings at $12 to $19, and mixed yearlings 
and 2-year-olds from $7.50 to $17.50 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mon. to good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$150 to $250. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$20; choice to extra, $90 to $110. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $40; choice 
to extra, $45 to $55. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—The opening of the new week 
did not change the aspect of the market. 
Practically no mules were on the com- 
mission market, all of the half dozen car 
loads being consigned to the dealers di- 
rect. The only active feature that at- 
tached to the trade was the fact that 
pack mules continue to be bought for the 
English army. There is, however, some 
little Eastern and Southern demand ap- 
parent at the outset, but it is of a limited 
nature, and not calculated to create any 
great improvement in the movement. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 





years old) 

14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 4000 to 55 00 
1 hands, extreme range..40 0 to 65 00 
hands, bulk of sales.. 4500 to 6000 
15 hands, extreme range.... 57.50to 85.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 0.00 to 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 

“, ain a hands, extreme 
ecoccecceecccccocece to 155.00 

16. to. a hands, bulk of 
ecececes © enccnseebeces 110.00 to 125.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classifi 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


TEXANS HOLDING WOOL.—Houston, 
Tex., July 7.—The decline in the price of 
wool at the opening of the London sales 
had a very depressing effect on the mar- 
ket in Texas. The clip has been a very 
large one this year, and the buyers at San 
Angelo, Liano, Lampasas and Burnet have 
been paying a good price therefor, expect- 
ing a good advance to be shown when the 
London sales opened. The 10 per cent de- 
cline has put down the price offered by 
the Eastern buyers to a figure where 
practically no trading is being one, as the 
Texans would be selling at a loss. They 
had previously declined better figures for 
their stuff. There are approximately 
3,000,000 pounds of wool stored in the ware- 
houses of the four towns named. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit cui- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of ““Lands’’ to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





HOW TO MAKE SORGHUM SYRUP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In response 
to request of “Young Farmer" for infor- 
mation on the making of sorghum syrup 
I beg to submit the following article, 
written for the especial benefit of young 
farmers who were beginners at the busi- 
ness. 

It will be seen that I have given no in- 
structions as to “liming the juice,” for the 
simple reasons that Ist, I know nothing 
about it myself to tell, excepting that 
which I had read of in elaborate scientific 
or semi-scientific articles on this subject, 


but which I found to only befog me; and 
24d, I found by actual practical experi- 
ence that an “A No. 1" article of syrup, 
an article that would command the top 
price on any market, could be made with- 
out “liming 

As “plain directions” was what “Young 
Farmer” desired, I submit the following, 


in the hope that others, some of whom 
may have had experience in liming (of 
course the information given, and the in- 
formation desired, has reference exclus- 
ively to small, portable mills), may be 
prevailed upon to also give us the benefit 
of their experience: 

The making of a really good article of 
syrup, leaving out darkness or brightness 
of product, rests not on a chance or per- 
adventure, but wholly on the degree of 
knowledge and skill of the syrup maker. 
Sorghum syrup at its best should be of a 
pale, rich, golden yellow color; or at 
most a reddish yellow; never darker than 
this. It should be thick enough to rope in 
warm weather and thin enough to run, 
or be drawn from the barrel, in cold 
weather. 

In order to have an article that’ will 
please the most fastidious and find ready 
sale at remunerative prices on any mar- 
ket it is essential to have a good outfit, 
a good mill, with a good copper pan or 
evaporator. It is needless to say that the 
best is none too good. Don't fool away 
time and money on inferior mills or gal- 
vanized pans. The mill and pan should 
be of a size to correspond with each 
other; as, if the pan is too large for the 
mill, it will evaporate the juice too fast; 
the fire will occasionally have to be 
slacked and, as a consequence, the juice 
is left in the pan too long and the syrup 
will necessarily be dark. The less time 
the juice stays in the pan, the speedier 
the process of syrup making is carried on, 
the better, clearer and brighter will be 
the product. On the other hand, if the 
mill is too large for the pan, a head of 
juice is too easily kept up, and an idle 
team and idle hands are the consequence. 
We mention this for the reason that we 
often see mills and pans that are out of 
proportion, and it is almost impossible to 
do best work and to work to best advan- 
tage when such is the case. As a rule it 
it best to have the pan two sizes larger 
than the mill; say No. 4 mill with a No. 
6 pan would be best. 

One great essential to the making of 
really good syrup is that strict cleanli- 
ness throughout the entire syrup making 
process be maintained. The juice should 
be strained at the mill, again strained at 
the evaporator, and the syrup must be 
strained as it leaves the evaporator. 

In making syrup, we try to keep the 
three back sections, those next the chim- 

ey, filled with the partially cooked syrup 
even with the lower bars; the three front 
sections, those over the fire, filled with 
green juice level with the upper or high- 
est bars. The back section should be 
syrup, or nearly so; the second bar not 
quite so far advanced; the third still less 
so, while the front half of the evaporator 
should be juice steadily undergoing the 
evaporating process, until by the time a 
“run” is made, it is at the right stage, I 
e., highly colored, to be run into the back 
sections. The most finished article should 
not be allowed to occupy more than two 
sections, or the probabilities are that 
some of the syrup will get scorched be- 
fore it can be got off the pan. A good boil 
should be kept up the entire length of the 
pan with the single exception of the first 
section, which should be cold juice run- 
ning out of tank into evaporator from the 
beginning to the end of the evaporating 
process. 

The main requisites on the part of the 
syrup maker are a clear head, a quick 
eye, a deft hand, and last but not least, 
he must know his business and have con- 
fidence in himself. 

SYRUP MAKING NEGATIVES. 

Here are a few negatives in sorghum 
syrup making. Never let the pan get too 
full, i. e., full from one end of the pan to 
the other. Never be afraid of a burn-up, 
but keep plenty of juice behind you and 
the tank full as practicable. Never make 
a “run” until the syrup is fully ripe; 
which may be easily told by its sinking 
or going down on the pan; by its roping 
when held aloft on the skimmer; and by 
the peculiar puttering, puffing noise made 
by the air bubbles as they burst or ex- 
plode. 

Never allow raw or partially cooked 
juice to be mixed with the syrup that is 
cooked in order to prevent scorching, or 
even a burn-up or the result will be a 
lumpy, jelly-like mass that is hardly fit 
for a hog to eat. All that is necessary to 
prevent having scorched, burned and 
consequently dark syrup, with a _ hard, 
sharp, biting flavor, is close attention to 
business, with plenty of juice behind you 
and more in the tank. 

Never allow juice, either in the mill, 
tank or evaporator, to sour. Never grind 
out the juice long before it is evaporated 
or it will sour. Twelve hours is amply 
sufficient to turn sweet juice into a sharp 
sour beer, necessitating the addition of 
lime or soda in quantity sufficient to neu- 
tralize the acid. Don’t labor under the 
delusion that a realy good and strictly 
first-class article of syrup cannot be made 
without the use of lime or burnt clay as 
defecators. However valuable they may 
be in the hands of those who understand 
their use, and in large syrup making 


plants, they are certainly not essential 
to good or even best results. 


In spite of all the care that may be ex- 
ercised in straining the juice, there is still 
a sediment settles on the bottom of the 
evaporator. To prevent this adhering and 
baking to the pan, thereby giving to the 
syrup a scorched flavor, if not causing an 
actual burn-up, the bottom of the pan 
should be repeatedly and thoroughly 
seraped with the edge of the skimmer or 
rubbed with the wooden rake or scraper; 
more especially is this necessary just pre- 
vious to and during a run. All vessels 
and implements used in holding juice and 
in the manufacture of the syrup should 
be kept scrupulously clean; even the 
syrup maker himself may wear a fine suit 
of clothes and a snow white “staked and 
ridered” shirt without getting them 
hardly soiled, and yet bestir himself suffi- 


ciently to turn out a superior article of 
syrup. 





THE CANE. 

In the making of an absolutely perfect 
article of syrup, a great deal depends on 
the degree of ripeness of the cane, the 
kind of land on which it is grown, variety 
of cane, time it is allowed to stay on the 
evaporator, time that is allowed to elapse 
between the cutting of the cane and the 
making it up into syrup, the fireman and 
the syrup maker. 

The cane should not be cut until it is 
ripe, which may be decided by the ripe- 
ness of the head and the color of the 
eane. Juice from unripe cane takes so 
much boiling and necessarily stays on 
the pan so long that the product can 
hardly fail to be dark. Cane should not 
be stripped, topped or cut until every- 
thing is in readiness for its immediate 
manufacture into syrup. We have re- 
peatedly made up cane that had been cut 
and stacked for six full weeks, but the 
cane was dead, the syrup that was made 
from it was dead also. Live cane makes 
a lively syrup of a ropy consistency; 
while dead cane will make an article of 
syrup that will drip like water until it is 
thick as “lasses candy." Such an article 
of syrup is usually dark, inferior, and 
readily goes to sugar. In our opinion, the 
sugar-making properties of dead cane are 
still intact, but a good lively article of 
syrup it positively will not make. 

Never permit the blades to be frost bit- 
ten before they are stripped off if it can 
possible be avoided; but if Jack Frost 
should steal up on you unawares as he 
sometimes will, then stop everything else 
and strip the blades off immediately, be- 
fore the sun has had time to wilt them, 
and all will be well; let them stay on, and 
the syrup is irreparably damaged. Frost 
does not hurt the cane after the blades 
have been stripped off, but a freeze will 
Frost-bitten cane will make an article of 
syrup that is a little worse than none. If 
you are not determined to save your cane 
and work it up at the right time, don’t 
fool with it at all, don’t plant a seed; but 
if the entire crop is made up at the right 
time and in a right manner, there are but 
few crops that can be raised on the ordi- 
nary farm that are more profitable. 

To expedite matters, the bottom dead 
blades may be all stripped off weeks, if 
practicable, before the time comes for 
working up the cane. The cane may be 
stripped rapidly by the aid of light wood- 
en swords, but we prefer to strip it by 
hand and save it for winter forage, for 
which it is excellent; it is relished equally 
by cattle, milch cows, horses, mules and 
sheep. The seed will yield as high as 
forty bushels per acre, and possess a feed- 
ing value equal to corn, while for poultry 
it is far preferable. It may like- 
wise be ground into flour and make a 
good substitute for buckwheat. We have 
always regarded sorghum as profitable to 
raise for its fodder and seed alone, leav- 
ing the syrup that much clear profit. 

SORGHUM MACHINERY. 

For the benefit of our many inquiring 
friends as to kind of machinery we have 
found best for making syrup, we would 
say that our experience as well as obser- 
vation extends to Portable mills exclu- 
sively. Of these, we have no hesitation in 
placing the Victor mill, and the Cooks 
improved Evaporator, as manufactured by 
the Blymer Iron Works of Cincinnati, O., 
where they by superiority of construction, 
as well as by the quality of material en- 
tering into their construction rightfully 
belong; i. e., in front, on top and so far 
ahead of all other makes with which we 
are acquainted as to throw them com- 
pletely and entirely in the shade. With a 
No. 2 mill and a No. 4 copper pan, we are 
turning out a quality of syrup that actual- 
ly brings in our own local market 10 cents 
per gallon more than the prevailing price. 
To our syrup-making friends north, south, 
east or west we would say, in choosing an 
outfit, always bear the fact in mind that 
the best is none too good. Good and fast 
work cannot be done with sorry or ill- 
matched machinery. The syrup-maker 
should study and strive to turn out a uni- 
form product, and make that uniform 
product uniformly good. This can be done 
by every syrup maker who understands 
his business and will fit himself out for 
business. Inferior syrup should never be 
made; but if made, it should not be mar- 
keted; as it tends“to depreciate the entire 
product, bad or good. G. H. TURNER. 

Mississippi. 


MONROE COUNTY (ILL.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The wheat 
in this vicinity has been cut, but much of 
it was lost or left scattered over the 
fields; the loss being occasioned by being 
blown down or by injury from fly. The 
favorable weather conditions from early 
spring until the wheat ripened have made 
the grain of excellent quality. Although 
I have heard no report as to yield from 
those that have threshed, I look for an 
average yield of about 2 bushels per 
acre, which is considered very satisfac- 
tory here, but I do not think such yield 
as good as it should be. 

Harvest wages have been $1.50 per day 
for a number of years, until last year and 
this, when a few “would be” moneyed 
farmers, it seems, wished to make a big- 
ger display of their money than of their 
wisdom, raised the price to $2 per day, 
and harvest hands were not slow to grasp 
the opportunity. 

Oats are a good crop and ready to cut, 
with some already harvested. Some are 
looking well considering lateness of much 
of it in planting. A more favorable grow- 
ing season the writer of this has never 
witnessed. Nature seems to have done 
her duty well, there being no hard, beat- 
ing rains, but just ing often ugh 
and of sufficient quantity for good growth 
of all vegetation. The frequent rains 
were a serious hindrance through the 
clover hay season, the greatest portion of 
the clover getting wet and damaged, and 
much of it was lost, having myself seven 
loads in the field that are worthless. 

The potato crop is immense. I judge by 
my own, for I never could raise potatoes 
until this year—and such ‘“whackers’’! 
They surely are the expansion sort, 
though I planted no seed by that name 
that I know of. 

Fruit is fairly good. There is scarcely 
ever any green fruit shipped from this 
part of Egypt. Fruit does not seem to do 
well here, probably because there is not 
enough interest taken in the care and 
welfare of the orchards. Where wheat 
raising is carried on as the money crop, 
the orchard is quite often neglected. 

The RURAL WORLD field representa- 
tive, Mr. Scott, accompanied by Mr. Wm. 
H. Ker of Prairie du Rocher, the cham- 
pion Berkshire breeder of the state, made 
me a very pleasant business visit last 
week. He seems to be a hustler and a 
clever, sociable, upright, business gentle- 
man. “RED HOG” HAYNES. 

Ames, Ill. 








SUMMER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 

How sweet, beautiful and pleasant were 
all the days of June. So much sunshine 
and so companionable were the breezes. 
All the conditions were as near in har- 
mony with each other as could be. The 
rainfall was very well distributed and 
even the wettest lands are blooming with 
fine crops. The precipitation for June 
was the most reduced of any June since 
the United States Weather Bureau was 
established in 1871. Our local rainfall was 
under one inch and a quarter. Cool 
weather aided to keep down rapid evap- 
oration. 

CLARK COUNTY CROPS.—Threshing 
of wheat began with the early days of 
July and was prosecuted with vigor. Fa- 
vorable weather prevailed. The crop was 
harvested in excellent order and the grain 
threshed without bother. The yield and 
quality of the grain is the best in several 
years. 

Recently I took a trip through our 
county and over into Knox county, part- 
ly on a visit and in a degree to see the 
crops. So far I am glad to say that the 
whole land which came under my view 
pretty well represents cornucopia. Every 
day should be a day of thanksgiving. 

NEW ENTERPRISES.—At one of our 
small towns in the eastern part of our 
county a new and up-to-time grain ele- 
vator is now ready to receive grain. At 
my own home town the finest and most 
complete canning and pickling establish- 
ment in all this region is now being com- 
pleted. This building faces 200 feet on 
Front street and is provided with the 
most improved machinery and fixtures. 
This canning enterprise is the best event 
to our farming industries that has come 
in many years. Aside of giving most all 
classes a chance to earn something, the 
business works very beneficially in bring- 
ing about a change in land rotation. Too 
many years already our soil has been de- 
voted to the galley slave task of produc- 
ing corn for a series of years without a 
change. Relief along this line has not 
come too svon. 

SCATTERED THOUGHTS. 

The Mississippi and Des Moines have 
both made records for extremely low 
readings for early summer. The records 
show that both rivers have been hovering 
only a little over a foot above the low 
record of 1864. 

It is well for us to be missionaries in a 
good cause. The extra RURAL WORLD 
which I receive I circulate and ask the 
farmers to read. Too many farmers are 
without a farmer's paper. I am pained 
and astonished to find so many homes 
destitute of good reading when excellent 
journals are more plentiful and much bet- 
ter than leaves in October. I enjoy being 
a missionary for good. I recently found 
a fine old gentleman who seemed to be 
in a desert so far as good reading is con- 
cerned. I supplied him with a variety of 
Christian papers. 

The summer here at Seven Pines is out 
in all its natural elements of perfection. 
The trees, the fields, flowers, birds, air, 
sunlight, all join in the grandeur of the 
season. The valley, the hill and the sand 
terrace are arrayed in oats, wheat, corn, 
melons and various other crops. 

The Santa Fe and other railroads 
through our county have been freighting 
many threshing hi this 
Good crops invite machines and money 
and men out of their resting places and 
put them to work. The logic of the nat- 
ural laws of creation is in plain evidence. 

In one of my walks through the county 
I noticed a common wild grape vine 
which had its fruit badly infected with 
the blight. Along the waysides were many 
vines of the sensitive rose with their lit- 
tle fernlike leaves and pink blooms of 
modesty and sweetness of perfume. 

JASPER BLINES. 





Clark County, Mo. 


INDIAN TERRITORY NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This section 
has been blessed by the best season ever 
known. Corn promises an immense crop 
at present. If we get rain as seasonable 
as we have so far, it will be a record 
breaker. Wheat is threshing out from five 
to twenty bushels to the acre. Chinch 
bugs have ruined some fields entirely, 
while in other fields there are no bugs at 
all. The bugs have ruined some corn in 
the section of country south of us, but in 
this neighborhood have done no damage. 
We have just had two days of rain, and 
this will help the corn in the fields dam- 
aged by the bugs. 

Oats run from nothing to as good as I 
ever saw, owing to the damage done them 
by the bugs. Along the creeks and in the 
fence corners dewberry vines are abund- 
ant and they are full of berries. There 

was the largest strawberry crop that we 
anh ever had and the berries brought a 
good price. Blackberries bring 81-3 cents 
per quart and dewberries 6% cents. Last 
fall I set out plum, apricot, pear and 
peach trees; also some quince and four 
prune trees as an experiment. I set two 
German prunes and two of the Splendors. 
They are all making a splendid growth. I 
set out about 100 apple trees, mostly of the 
winter varieties. I expect to put out about 
18 more this fall. ' bought my trees of 
Stark Brothers. 

When this country is finally allotted, it 
will be, as it is now, the best country in 
the West, without any exception. There 
are a great many Missourians here, and 
we can say, as a rule, they are the best 
citizens that we hive. 

Cherokee N. © C. FITZSIMMONS. 

GREENE CoO. (ILL.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Wheat in this 
county is almost a failure on account of 
the Hessian fly and by being blown down 
by the wind. A great deal is having to be 
mowed. Wheat selling at 79 cents. Corn 
is looking fine. Old corn is almost gone; 
what there is on hand is selling at 40 
cents. The acreage is larger than last 
year. 

Oats are fine, but are badly blown down. 
Timothy is not as good as last year, but 
clover is fine. No cattle are on feed at 
Present. Grass cattle are changing hands 
at $.50 to $ per hundred. Hogs are 
Searce, hardly any being fed. Fat hogs 
are selling for 44% cents to 5 cents per Ib. 
Stock hogs are worth $4.25 to $4.50. 

Fruit is plentiful with the exception of 
apples, which will not be a full crop. A 
great many apple trees, also pear trees, 
have been ruined by blight. 

I have been thinking of trying some cow 
peas. Are we too far north for them to be 
a@ successful crop? How and when should 
they be planted? 

THOMAS CANNEDY. 
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REYNOLDS CO. (MO.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing an abundance of rain, and all farm 
crops look well. Wheat is all cut and 
some stacked. Wheat is pretty good in 
this section with the exception of one 
field of 20 acres, which is all cheat. Right 
here, I want to say I believe Mrs. Kerlin 
of New Madrid County is right on the 
“cheat” question. I beg leave to differ 
with the editor that cheat comes from 
seed and in no other way. We sowed 2 
acres of wheat last fall on good land, and 
we sowed good seed with only a chance 
seed of cheat in the wheat. When this 
wheat headed out it was, at least, one- 
half cheat in the best parts, and two- 
thirds, or nearly so, in the rest of the 
field. What produced such an amount of 
cheat in this field, if it were not due to 
the fact that some injury to the wheat 
caused the cheat? I would like to hear 
from other farmers on this subject. 

Reynolds Co., Mo. M. B. SMITH. 

No, please do not open up the cheat 
controversy. It is useless to discuss it, 
and would consume space that can be 
used to better purpose. 


HARVESTING BLUE GRASS SEED. 


The annual harvest of blue grass seed 
on the farm of J. M. Proctor, near Mon- 
roe City, did not turn out well this sea- 
son for reasons given below, says the 
Paris (Mo.) “Appeal.”’ The seed are har- 
vested by simple machines which strip 
the seed from the grass without injury to 
the blade and without injury to its graz- 
ing qualities. Mr. Proctor writes of the 
harvest as follows: 

The seed crop is almost a failure this 
season. The last four or five wet seasons 
have produced so much red top, wire 
grass and other wet weather grasses that 
the blue grass, which is rather a dry 
weather grass, has been crowded out. We 
did not get over 500 bushels this season, 
and that is trashy. We worked five days 
at it, part of the time with four, and av- 
erage of three and one-half teams per 
day. At $2 per day per team, the expense 
would be $35. We had heavy dews and 
some rain, so could not put in more than 
three-fourths of each day. Blue grass has 
always sold at from 40c to 50c per bushel 
of 14 lbs., so you can see that even with 
the poor yield of this season the business 
of gathering seed pays. 

Last year we got about 1,7) bushels 
with an expense of about $0 and got 
about 44c per bushel for it. The seed when 
brought from the field must be spread out 
in a barn or outside on a floor and dried, 
which requires in a barn at least two 
weeks, and it should be stirred every day 
to keep it from heating and mouldering. 
Outdoors with good sunshine and dry 
weather it will dry in a week or ten days. 

After it has become thoroughly dry it 
has to be sacked ready for shipment, the 
buyers generally furnish sacks, so there 
is little expense in curing and sacking, 
though that is trifling. 

I think I will not save any pastures next 
season for seed, but stock them up pretty 
heavily early to try to kill out, if possi- 
ble, the other grasses. Last year we got 
from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels off one pasture 
from which this season we did not get 
over 10. Two or three dry seasons would 
again give blue grass the ascendency. We 
keep the stock off the pasture, of cousre, 
until after the seed is harvested. 

J. M. PROCTOR. 


LETTER BOX. 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 








MARION CoO., N. E.. E. MO.—Crops in this 
county are in fine condition except the 
wheat, which is only about a half crop. 
Wheat threshing will begin this week. 
Oats are better than they have been for a 
number of years. Corn looks well. Fruits 
of all kinds are very promising except the 
apples, which were damaged by canker 
worms. WM. G. ROSE. 

July 5. 


MONROE Co., N. E. E. MO.—The song of 
the binder is making melody in the oat 
fields of Monroe county. The harvest be- 
gan the latter part of last week and with 
favorable weather will end this week. The 
acreage is unusually large and the yield 
will be the largest in years.—Paris (Mo.) 
Appeal. 





DADE Co., 8. . MO.—Dr. Jepes of 
Greenfield, of the Nevada Asylum Board, 
Says that Dade county farmers are now 
closing a harvest of the finest wheat crop 
ever grown in that county. There is no 
field within his knowledge which did not 
yield twenty bushels to the acre, and he 
estimates the average yield throughout 
the county at twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. Only one grower—to his knowledge 
—has marketed his crop, and he sold at 65 
cents a bushel. Truly this has been a pro- 
pitious season for the farmers of South- 
west Missouri.—Southwest Mo. Mail. 


POLK CO., ARK.—At this date, July 5, 
our farmers have their wheat and oats in 
shock. The grain is good, but there is 
danger a sprouting. Some threshing 

nm done, but it is still raining. Corn 
and cotton that have been well worked 
are very promising. It has been wet all 
season and weeds and grass have been 
hard to keep under. Potatoes are of good 
size, but not so many in the hill as is 
common. We use a sublimate wash to 
prevent blight. Garden ww: e all kinds 
as ad nicely. RLAND. 

uly 5. 








MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending July 9, 1900, says: The past week 
has been hot and dry throughout the 
greater part of the state, the tempera- 
ture averaging from 3 to 6 degrees per day 
above the normal, with a high per cent- 
age of sunshine, high drying winds and 
only light scattered showers, except in a 
few localities, where heavy rains fell Sat- 
urday evening. In portions of the north- 
ern and western sections, particularly in 
the northwestern counties, all growing 
crops are beginning to suffer from lack of 
moisture. 

The greater part of the corn crop has 
now been laid by in good condition and 
the early fields are in silk and tassel. In 
many of the northwestern and a few of 
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the northeastern and southwestern coun- 
ties corn is badly in need of rain and will 
be cut short unless rain comes soon, but 
elsewhere the crop continues unusually 
promising, except in some of the extreme 
southeastern counties, where many fields 
have been lost owing to the recent heavy 
rains. Chinch bugs are doing considerable 
damage to corn adjoining wheat fields in 
a few counties. 

Cotton, in the southeastern counties, 
has improved somewhat during the week, 
but is generally in poor condition. Some 
is now in bloom. 

Wheat stacking and threshing, oat har- 
vest and haying have progressed rapidly 
under very favorable conditions, except 
that in some of the western counties high 
winds ripened timothy prematufely and 
made it difficult to handle. Wheat is gen- 
erally turning out well with grain of good 
quality, yields of 25 to 36 bushels per acre 
being reported in some localities. Oats 
are also a heavy crop as a rule, though 
considerable damage by rust is reported 
in a few northwestern counties. Timothy 
meadows are yielding much better than 
was expected a month ago and many 
correspondents report a good crop; in gen- 
eral, however, the yield is considerably 
below the average. 

Sorghum is generally doing well. Flax 
is being cut and the crop is good. 

In some of the northern counties, par- 
ticularly the northwestern, pastures are 
becoming dry and short, gardens are dry- 
ing up and late potatoes are being cut 
short by drouth, and stock water is be- 
coming scarce in localities. 

Apples and peaches continue to drop 
and the outlook for the fruit crop grows 
less promising with each succeeding week. 
In many of the western counties black- 
berries are drying up. 

A. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., July 10, 1900. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


“The Provision for Children in Public 
Libraries’ is fully described by Miss 
Katherine Louise Smith, in the “Review 
of Reviews’’ for July. The progress al- 
ready made in this direction will doubt- 
less be a surprise to most people. The ar- 
ticle is accompanied by many pictures 
showing the rooms set apart for the use 
of children in various cities throughout 
the country. 





Summer visitors to Colorado will find 
in an Illustrated article in the ‘American 
Illustrated Magazine” dealing with the 
cliff dwellers material that may add in- 
terest to their sojourn among the Rock- 
fes. The seventeenth chapter of “The 
Illustrated History of Methodism" takes 
up the peaceful close of the lives of John 
Fletcher and Charles Wesley. Then fol- 
lows a careful study of the hymns of the 
latter, showing Wesley's indebtedness to 
Matthew Henry, Gell and Bengel, and 
the soundness of his theological views. 
Published monthly by the Methodist Mag- 
azine Publishing Co., 223 North Second 
street, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50 a year. 





Perhaps the most attractive topic in 
“Ainslee’s’’ for July is “The Chinese Rev- 
olutionary Junta,” an unsigned article. 
It deals with the great reform party in 
China and the work of its juntas, which 
are spread broadcast over the United 
States. The personality of John Philip 
Sousa is seized and admirably shown in 
an article by Henry T. Gardner. Two 
contributions of unique interest are “On 
Two Oceans,” in which Carlos Gilman 
Calkins compares the Pacific with the At- 
lantic. Street & Smith, publishers, New 
York. 





The July number of “Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly”’ is appropriately patri- 
otic, in grouping together the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams’ illustrated article upon 
“The Birthplace of the American Flag,” 
Hezekiah Butterworth’s inspiring ‘Flag 
Song,” specially revised and extended for 
this publication, and a fine poem by The- 
edora Peck entitled “A Dream of the 
Flag.” Published at 141-143 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


If you feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
Stecl Works, St. Lovie, fur Catalogue. 
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